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BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE 


in the 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


selects 


CORKTURF 


this famous Resort Hotel — at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands .... affords its guests — the finest 
in tennis facilities — on its two CORKTURF, Green Composition Tennis Courts. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 
type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 


requirements. 
Also builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX All-weather, non-maintenance courts 
Estimates and information always without obligation 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. C. Feise Co. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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IMIRERVAL 


TOP NAME IN TENNIS! 


IMPERIAL 
GutStrings By 


VICTOR 


played by 





more 
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brand 


Victor IMPERIAL and ROYAL 
are name branded 
on every length 


IMPERIAL 


Frames By 
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Tests reveal 

facts about 
string tension. 
Write for booklet... 


VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 
f Mp iy 5115 S. MILLARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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Letters To The Editor 








Foreign Division fore revoke my demand concerning m 
subscription carrying over on m 


have to tell Nats that ge Czech brother in United States. Please be 
proverb says that Friday is a unhappy jing as to continue sending WOR 


day. That’s not my case, as on prece- TENNIS . 
oe : -NNIS again on my address as be 
a dent Friday I got 2 of your magazines: 5, _ y 
» delaved September's a 4 em ; 
S : laye : ept mbe fe — and Marcel Niederle 
» November's ». October’s issue . ; 
i ae capencngee teller oe Praha, Czechoslovakia 
came to me about three weeks ago, but - - Pa 
I don’t know if I confirmed you its I am sending here a curiosity: th 


receipt and so I do it now. It is quite first aluminum stamp on first day covel 
useless to waste time and words what by air mail. I shall try to order my sub 
these issues are like: in two words scription for year 1956 with Sir Bi 
awfully good. I enjoyed them with my — Lurie. He will receive two covers wi 


wife immensely. aluminum stamps. 
J. Branabec As I promised in the next future yoy 
GAR MULLOY Ostrava, Czechoslovakia will receive results and articles from th 
* * * Hungarian tournaments. 
Before I congratulate you about your Dr. Toth Bela 
magazine, excuse my American, I am ae ee raengry 


’ just capable to tell you how much | 
hen in Denver 'F 
gp appreciate and how much I enjoy to Congratulations to WORLD TENNI 


please give us read it. I think your magazine is one for the article which appeared in th 
a call—and we'll of the best in the world. I am a sub- November issue, entitled Those Cruci 
Ten Minutes. Sincerest thanks to th 


























scriber to a lot of Tennis Magazine and sence 
sincerely it is always mostly interesting author, Mary Wellington Wheeler, f 
to read your's. passing on to us tennis bugs the v 
‘ Sdeeed Lol ourt uable words of experience on mat 
play psychology quoted from “Teach 
Tennartt and Billy Talbert. 
However, I should like te correct 
statement made in the Around the Wo 


play a set or two. 





Villa Bellevue, Monaco 
ok 2K ok 





To day I have to write you again, it’s 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER about a mistake I read in your October feature in the same issue. The arti 
issue, that 3 why | beg you to publish eads: “Kurt Nielsen, who has twi 

FORM 7 lines in your “Letters to the Edi-  jeen a finalist at Wimbledon, did n 

WORLD TENNIS is such a fine and ae ee quavter-nnale of any Smits 

: : Sonik ournaments in which he competed . . 

WORLD TENNIS interesting magazine and I enjoy so much In the Eastern Grass Court Champio 
each issue you can’t imagine. Specially ships, played at South Orange, N. J 


New York, N. Y. I want to congratulate to pore igs Kurt lost in the semi-finals to slammit 
a —— ves Nation Ch woah hi r& Sammy Giammalva. If New Jersey is n 
Please enter a subscription to WORLD vert, Hart win National Unampionship. in the U.S.A.,. somebody had _bett 


Box 3, Gracie Station 





But please would you be so kind to tell . 
TENNIS in my name as checked below: him, Andres Hammersley is Chilean ov gi 
Davis Cupper and not Brazilian how he Taian Glin 
O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 says on page 38 in your October issue. ‘ ae ee 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 — amy a I was very pleased to see that you 
per year for subscriptions outside U. S., _ = ye published my letter regarding the S. A 
National Championships in your Octo} 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South It might interest you that last two _ ber issue. Normally I do not dig up ol 
America.) issues of WORLD TENNIS which you _ bones, but I cannot refrain from doin 
kindly sent me are here. I wish to tell so in view of the fact that Eric Sturges 


I enclose $..... O Bill me later. you how extremely happy I am. There’ in the past month, has fully justifi 
is some agreeable change in Press Con- my defending him. In the South 


. 
all Eanes Cans ee trol which grants the permission for de- Transvaal Championships (our secon 
livery of your magazine. It seems that biggest tournament in South Africa! 
ae ee the famous Geneva Meeting had already which concluded some three wee 

good influence and I believe that our back, Sturgess beat Gordon Forbes i 
| eee Zene.... Sete... Press Control won’t have any objection _ the final, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3, this after For 


and won’t be any confiscation of your had beaten Abe Segal in four sets i 
beautiful magazine in future. I there- the semis. 
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NEW 
DUNLOP 


on © 5 —5 ee) Pe 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS BALLS 


Developed by Dunlop’s world-wide re- 
search, used at the Challenge Round 
Davis Cup Matches in Australia, this 
new ‘‘Deep Nap” Dunlop Ball is covered 
with Dacron felt. It features greater 
accuracy and unprecedented playing 
life. Numbered for instant identification 
with lasting imprint. 


NEW 
MAXPLY 
TENNIS FRAMES 


4 


a 


International favorites to meet every 
need and purse. Take your choice of the 
Dunlop Fort, Dunlop Tournament, 
Maxply or Maxply, Jr. All are available 
either unstrung or strung with new 
Dunlop D L (Durolastek) stringing. This 
new D L stringing has all the best qual- 
ities of genuine gut, plus maximum 
resistance. to moisture and up to ten 
times greater life. 
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Give Yourself a 


CHAMPION’S 
CHANCE 


WITH 


DUNLOP 


TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


The better your equipment, the better 
your game. Use the Dunlop 
Championship Ball .. . and any one 
of the four great Maxply Frames, protected by 
Dunlop Presses. . . you'll 
find each contributes to improved play and 


more pleasure in playing. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND 
RUBBER CORPORATION 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 











SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 

. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professsonal or dealer to shou 


you one TODAY! 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The smashing, con- 
trolled service that 
wins games is a basic 
for sound tennis. June- 
man Gut is specially 
designed to provide you 
with this always clean, 
sharp, satisfying serv- 
ice. Ask for Juneman 
Genuine Gut at your 
re-string shop or sport- 
ing goods store. 


the E. P. JUNEMAN 


CORPORATION 
1100 W. 47th Place e Chicago 9, Ill. 
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After the Championships, Mr. Wally 
Wolf, who has trained Abe Segal for 
the last three or four years, stated that 
he was prepared to back Segal for £1000 
against Sturgess, and that if Segal had 
met Sturgess in the Southern Transvaal 
final, he would have won comfortably. 
Needless to say, this statement caused 
quite a stir in tennis circles, especially 
when the press got hold of the story. 

The International Club then decided 
to stage an afternoon of exhibitions, and 
of course the big attraction was the 
Sturgess-Segal clash. I must mention, 
however, that the betting parties were 
asked to call the big set off. This proved 
most fortunate for Mr. Wolf, as Stur- 
gess gave Segal a tennis lesson and 
thrashed him to the tune of 6-2, 6-0, 6-1. 
Segal only managed to win his big serve 
twice in three sets. 

As a keen follower of tennis, I fear 
that the game in South Africa does not 
appear to have a very bright future. I 
say this as Sturgess, who is 35 years of 
age and very much a week-end player 
now, still seems to have the beating of 
all the younger stars. 

“FAIR PLAY” 
Benoni, Transvaal 
* * x 

... 1 received the November WORLD 
TENNIS yesterday, and I must say that 
it is just as good as all the other issues. 
I haven’t yet found the person who 
doesn’t rave about every copy. Of course 
1 must admit that I favor the cover on 
the November issue, and I heartily agree 
with the wording—America’s Newest 
Champ, Sammy Giammalva. I am very 
honest when I say that I believe that 
Sammy will win most of the big tourna- 
ments next year, and that he will be our 
best player in the Davis Cup matches. 
I realize that I am disagreeing with Jack 
Kramer who says, in the latest WORLD 
TENNIS, that he expects Ron Holmberg, 
Earl Baumgardner and Herbie Flam to 
lead the pack. 

I am very proud of Sammy’s great 
year and | think, too, that Richard 
Schuette had an excellent season con- 
sidering it was his first try. 

Bob Nesmith 
Houston, Texas 
+ * * 

I very much enjoyed reading “Those 
Crucial Ten Minutes” for there were 
many provocative ideas which, if prop- 
erly understood, could help those who 
influence the destinies of players. Elea- 
nor Tennant discussed the need to trust 
the subjective when playing a match. 
Trusting our instincts can often be more 
rewarding than concentrating on a lot 
of unnecessary negatives, but the re- 
quirements of good play go further than 
just being guided by instinct. There is 
a definite “feel” of the racket in flight 
that one can sense when playing well. 





Through this “feel” you know whethe | 
you are stroking well or not. A player’ 
confidence is related to this awarene 
for if he doesn’t have it, he beco 
uncertain and is on the  defensiye 
psychologically. E 

This is related to Billy Talbert’s re. 
peated remarks that his chief aim was 
to keep the members of his team on top 
mentally. The objective is unquestion. 
ably important, but one can only f 
that confidence when the feel of one¥ 
play creates it. You cannot tell a playg 
he is better than his opponent when 
racket tells him he hasn’t got it. Th 
only way to restore his confidence is t 
tell him something that will bring bad 
the required feel into his hand. 

This isn’t easy to accomplish, b 
one of Eleanor Tennant’s examples 
brings out the point. She suggested t 
Bobby Riggs when he was_ playing 3 
poorly in a big match that he start try’ ¢ 
ing to hit the fence in order to get hi 
to hit through the ball and thereby ge 
better length. 


































Dan Halpern 
Newark, N. J. 
* * * 

On page 27 of the December iss 
you have a photograph, the caption ¢ 
which says “Ashley Cooper.” If I’m nog 
mistaken, that’s Mal Anderson. 4 

Sue Weiniger 


r Forest Hills, N. Y. 


* * * 


much I enjoyed perusing a recent iss 
of WORLD TENNIS the other day. 
particularly appreciated the variety o 
“letters to the editor.” Tennis is truly aj 
international sport. 

John Foster Dulles 


Secretary of State 
* * * 


akin 
it ir 
ACK 1 


I have found this magazine to 
everything the Letters to the Editor s 
it is! 

Art Andrews 
Iowa City, lowa 
* * a 

Don’t know how you can put out suc 
a top-echelon magazine for the pric@ 
Can only say that WORLD TENNIS 


gets better with every issue. 


Deirdre Budge ng? 
New York, N. Y. ith $ 

5. ¢ 
* * * pyers 





Thank you again for another wonder 
ful issue of WORLD TENNIS. I a 
always amazed at the coverage of yo 
magazine, both for accuracy at greé 








distances and amounts of material. Thy" 
fact that it took five people to wri 
the Pacific Southwest Championshij Hew 
shows a masterpiece in organization! 

I hate to bring this up but the idem 
tification of our Southern Californi si 


Junior Wightman Cup team is incorred 
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playing ANK KOVACS Ten- 
art try: ’ greatest shotmaker. °51 
ret hi 1C World Singles Cham- 


n, Held match point 
eby gel ainst Gonzales in ’55 
ampionships. 


it 1ssugONY TRABERT — Top 
da hateur of the world in ’55. 
y: aking pro tournament de- 
iety omt in Cleveland. Can he 
kek up against Segura, Ko- 

ruly alics and Gonzales? 


ACK KRAMER — Former 
orld amateur and world pro 
amp in singles and dou- 
ts. Won POC pro doubles 
ith Segura as partner in 
5. One of the greatest 
ayers of all time. 


Sanctioned by the International Professional Tennis Players Association. 
“Tournament tennis is enjoyed by the entire family” 





PANCHO SEGURA—Won 
"52 title by defeating Gon- 
zales. POC Trophy runner 
up in °55. Co-holder world 
doubles title. 


DORIS HART — Top ama- 
teur of the world in ‘55. 
Currently instructing at Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach. 
Can she match strokes with 
POC champ Pauline Betz? 





CARL 
over Riggs, 
vacs, Talbert, 
second only to Segura’s. 
Funnyman of tennis. Upset 
Budge in ’55 title play. Dan- 
gerous. 


EARN- 


Holds wins 
Van : Horn, Ko- 
etc. Forehand 





PANCHO GONZALES DON BUDGE - Players 

Defending champion. Won choice as greatest player of 
title in °52, °53, °54. Per all time. Former world ama 
haps the greatest player of teur and world professional 


champion in singles and dou 
b 2s. 


all time. 





BOBBY RIGGS — Former AL DOYLE — At his best 
world amateur and _ world in play-for-pay matches. Only 
pro champ in singles and the top four can handle him 


doubles. Greatest stroking in straight sets. Dangerous 
technique, court-cov ering at all times. Possesses great 
ability and tactician in his- concentration. 


tory of tennis. An all time 
great. Perhaps the greatest. 





REX 
sidered top 
player of °55 
son. Awfully 
gles. Might prove 


ELWOOD COOKE — For- 


HARTWIG — Con- 
amateur doubles mer Wimbledon doubles 
amateur sea- champion and an outstand- 

tough in sin- ing tournament competitor 
to be a both as amateur and pro. 
annual Classical-stroking Cooke is a 

model for aspiring young 


dark horse at the 
Cleveland firing. 


ACK MARCH takes pleasure in presenting the SIXTH ANNUAL 


\C WORLD PRO CHAMPIONSHIPS 


CLEVELAND ARENA e APRIL 4-5-6 « EIGHT O'CLOCK NIGHTLY 





PAULINE BETZ World 
pro champion since ‘51. 
Greatest backhand in wo 
men’s tennis. Former world 
amateur champion 





FRANKIE 


Former boy 


PARKER 
wonder of the 
courts. Former national ama- 
teur champion and Davis 
Cup star. Quarter-finalist in 
55 POC World Pro Cham- 
pionships. Steadiest player 
in the game today. 











and other star 
“showdown” 
tournament 
competitors. 
This is not 


an exhibition. 















yonder players. 
. | aTER THAN ANY OPEN TOURNAMENT ONE CAN DREAM UP; THE TOP AMATEURS JUST TURNED PRO VS. THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
sf yo PRO FIELD EVER ASSEMBLED. 
t grea 
al. Th Trabert cope with Pros? PRIZE MONEY $10,000. P.0.C. WORLD PRO TITLEHOLDERS 
: 1951 
> wit For Information on SPECIAL advance sale 
, Frank K 
onshif Hort beat Betz? GROUP TICKETS for your CLUB, SCHOOL or a 
tion! aiaet : 
= ial IRovecs upest the field egein? COMPANY write immediately or telephone Pancho Segura 
form JOHN L. MARCH — Promoter . Be ; 
sorredf. the mew P.O.C. Scoring System continue to P.O.C. World Championships iiss — 7 
tease tennis attendance? 2553 Brainard Road Cleveland 24, Ohio Pensies Gencsins 
195 Hillcrest 2-6595 1955 








Pancho Gonzales 











TENNIS BOOKS 


1, WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 
2, POWER TENNIS by Maureen 


Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. A. S. Barnes, 
$3.00. 


3s. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos of the leading players today. 
A. A. Wyn, $2.95 and $1.00. 

4. TENNIS MANUAL by Marjorie 
Hillas and John R. LeFevre. A manual 
for teachers with materials, methods 
and programs. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
$2.45. 

5. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. A. S. 
Barnes, $1.75. 

6. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a leading 
sports artist to produce this book. A. S. 
Barnes, $1.75. 

7. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _ photo- 
graphs. A. S. Barnes, $1.75. 

8. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. MacMillan, 
$4.00. 

9. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. Driver, $4.00. 

10. TENNIS SELF - INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. Driver, $2.00. 
11. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.75. 
12. HOW TO PLAY BETTER TEN- 
NIS by William T. Tilden. A book of 
instruction by “Mr. Tennis.” Simon 
& Schuster, $1.00. 


Order Your Books Today Through 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 


Ye - 2S se EB CRE & 
Ge Go aoo @ G G 
WW. «42. 

Oo oO 

Ta PO 6c cia eccwe o's 


0 Bill me later. 





I can see how it would happen—you had 
the list of the girls who played in the 
Intersectionals—-while the six we pre- 
sented were part of the eight chosen for 
the team. The two who stayed home also 
are worthy of mention. We are proud of 
them all. 

On page 23, the girl third from the 
left, identified as Sally Moore, is Judy 
Wilmarth, winner of our Los Angeles 
Metropolitan juniors in three events. 
Next is Tina Rodi, finalist in the Na- 
tional Girls (and correctly identified) , 


and the girl next to her is Lorna Ray. 
mond (identified as Susan Proctor) who 
is 16 and had just come off the coun 
from winning the Pacific Southwey 
Junior Girls Championships. The other 
two in jackets are Diane Wootton and 
Jackie Tegland (correctly identified), 
who have just won the Pacific Southwes 
Junior Girls Doubles. So you can see— 
they are all champions, whether playing 
individually or as a team. 

Pat Yeomans 

Los Angeles, Calif. 








An Open Letter To Harry Hopman 


by JIM BURCHARD 


Dear Harry: 

It was with mixed emotions that 
[ read of your recently acquired 
wealth. As we get the news over 
here, the Australian tennis fathers 
surprised you with a gift of 500 
pounds and your many admirers 
kicked in 4500 more. The Hopman 
Appreciation Fund, as I have dubbed 
it, is just another milestone in your 
country’s most interesting interpreta- 
tion of amateurism. 

While you didn’t collect as much 
as the then ‘amateur’ Frank Sedg- 
man—his was labelled a wedding 
gift—you probably will be lam- 
pooned by some jealous critics. It 
may be suggested you’re getting paid 
off. Pure claptrap, of course, as you 
must be independently wealthy from 
your column in the Melbourne Her- 
ald which has featured so many 
Davis Cup exclusives your contem- 
poraries strangely failed to print. 

You know how it is. Luckily, you 
possess the necessarily thick hide 
to turn aside harpoons of less suc- 
cessful simon pures. 

It really surprised me when Sir 
Norman Brookes, on the occasion of 
his last visit to New York, intimated 
he was stunned by the open-hand- 
edness of the LTAA in handing you 
500 pounds. A bit stuffy, don’t you 
think? Frankly, old amateur pal, 
there are three schools of thought 
in this country. It is believed you 
were given the cash because: 

1. You were the master mind in 
keeping Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall from joining Jack Kramer and 
merited a smashing reward. 

2. You won’t retire voluntarily, 
and the 5,000 pounds will provide 
you with sufficient financial indepen- 
dence to relinquish the Davis Cup 
captaincy. Your successor, it is base- 
ly suggested, might repair Australian 
tennis relations you have mangled 
in various countries. 








3. They 
Under. 

Of course, as you would be the 
first to admit, the latter assumption 
must be correct. With this reassuring 
thought I have taken it upon myself 
to organize the Hopman Apprecia- 
tion Club of America. The response 
has been a gratifying reflection of 
your sterling qualities. Enclosed are 
the first fruits of my campaign. They 
include 500,000 wartime Greek 
drachmae, some Free France francs, 
2,000,000 German marks of 1923 
vintage and other suitable tokens of 
esteem from your frenzied followers. 
You, Harry, are a lucky fellow to 
enjoy such adulation. 

I am sending this to you through 
our leading racket magazine, World 
Tennis, the staff of which no doubt 
will add similar handsome contribu- 
tions to the bundles-for-Hopman 
cause. If I sent it direct, I fear your 
well-known modesty and _ retiring 
nature would prevent you from ac- 
quainting fellow Australians with 
this latest windfall. 

You sure put it over on Kramer 
when you fellows kept Hoad from 
cashing in on a small fortune while 
your constituents slipped you the 
5,000 pounds, or some $12,000 in 
our coin of the realm. It was also 
one of the best jokes you ever played 
on our tennis fathers. Naturally, they 
couldn’t have restored Tony Trabert 
to amateurism after he committed 
himself without becoming the laugh- 
ing stock of the sports world. 

What an old fox you are! 

Jim BuRcHARD 
New York World Telegram 


P.S. You might send the 500,000 
drachmae to Kramer. It would 
be a true Hopman gesture, and 
I think you owe him something. 

P.P.S. Over and above Rex Hart- 


wig, I mean. 


really like you Down 
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WHEREVER YOU SEE 
TOP TENNIS PLAYED... 


You'll see one or both of these carefully crafted 
rackets in action. 

And with good reason. The Spalding KRO-BAT 
and the Spalding-made Wright & Ditson DAVIS CUP 
are favored by players who try to perfect their 
game, the players who demand the most from their 
equipment. 

These fine rackets offer perfect balance, sturdy 
frames and, set after set, dependable performance. 
See your Spalding dealer, and let him show you the 
KRO-BAT and DAVIS CUP—two ways to boost your 
tennis game this year. 


* 


| SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 





@ For Moisture Immunity | \ 
@ For Lasting Liveliness  - ae 

e For High Tensile Strength . Co 

@ For More '‘Smashing"’ Power ae 


_ 
ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID : ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID \ 


(Ebony Spiral) Bri 


(Green Cross) 

Approximate Tournament Stringing Cost | Approximate Expert Stringing Cost 
TENNIS $6.00 (15 or 16 gauge) TENNIS $5.00 (15 gauge) _ 
BADMINTON $4.00 (20 gauge) BADMINTON $3.00 (19 gauge) 


ASHAWAY MONO (solid Nyion) 


available at same price as Multi-Ply 
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Doris Hart, the 1955 


Flamingo Hotel in Miami 


where she is teaching all sizes and 
all ages. Happy in her new life as a 
professional, Doris will also star in 
a series of clinics this spring, then 
teach at the Bath and Tennis Club 
in Spring Lake, N. J. this summer. 
Later this month, her mentor and 
good friend, Mercer Beasley, will 
visit with her in Florida to help 
with her professional career. Pic- 
Ken Laurence. 


tured with her is 
Photo, Laurence-Victor. 


National 
Champion, has set up shop at the 


Beach 
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For years Newport had a monopoly on the holding of the National Championships despite the fact that it was comparatively ings 


accessible and could provide only the poorest accommodations. 


75 YEARS WITH THE USLTA 


ore 





A History of Hassles, Squabbles and Controversies 


by GEORGE McGANN 


The United States Lawn Tennis Association, formed 
out of controversy in 1881, enters its Diamond Jubilee 
Year still embroiled in dispute and can look back with 
a certain pride on 75 years of good, rousing squabbles. 
Furthermore, under the guidance of its new President, 
hard-driving Renville McMann, who has never been known 
to run the other way when a hassle is a-brewing, the 
Association can look forward confidently to a future filled 
with even bigger and better battles. 

The immediate storm which threatens the U.S.L.T.A. 
as it assembles in San Francisco this month for its big 
Diamond Jubilee meeting is the spreading revolt of the 
West and South against the traditional domination of 
the Association by the East, specifically the hard core of 
entrenched brass hats sporting Ivy League hatbands. 

The revolutionaries from the wide-open spaces, who 
genuinely rocked the Old Guard at the last annual meeting 
with their voting strength and their non-conformist tactics, 
are expected to prove even more unmanageable this year 
and in years to come. The fact that they were able to 
force a switch in the site of the annual meeting, from the 
heart of the “enemy territory,” New York City, to the 
city at the Golden Gate of the Pacific, was in itself a 
triumph for their growing power. 

Their demands at the last meeting that California be 
given the opportunity to stage the National Championships 
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or Davis Cup matches, or both, are sure to be repeatedf, 
in even stronger accents. 

It is clear that the U.S.L.T.A. is in for a lively periodf. 
of internal and internecine strife as the younger sectional 
associations of the Midwest, the Far West and the South 
strive to move the center of gravity of the game westward 
and to overshadow the Eastern grass court circuit by 
attracting top tournament competition westward, as well 

This anti-Eastern move within U.S.L.T.A. ranks is by 
no means a new development. Almost from the beginning 
of organized tennis in America in 1881, as the gam 
spread rapidly from New York and New England through 
the rest of the expanding country, there has been friction] TI 
within the Association over the tight control wielded bypmtte 
the Eastern groups. 

It is not generally known that the election of outgoingpt th 
President James H. Bishop was a compromise reached to Be 
achieve the end of placating dissatisfied Western interests 
who wanted a greater voice in U.S.L.T.A. affairs. It iMfminy 
worthy of note that Colonel Bishop was the first Presidenifoun 
of the U.S.L.T.A. to make a tour of Western states duringhat 
his term of office, an example which was followed shortlyfor 
afterward by the Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Sfhat 
Ellsworth Davenport, Jr. ‘clas 

As tennis moved west, it became a game played almosiNew, 
entirely on clay, composition and cement surfaces, withB ten 
grass courts confined chiefly to the eastern seaboard. If Ne 
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orest Hills was finally awarded the Championships after one of the liveliest controversies in USLTA history. The Newport adher- 
ents feared that the change would prove disastrous to the dignity of the game. 


yas inevitable, therefore, that a cry should go up for 
national championship to be held on the newer surfaces. 

The entrenched eastern groups fought this suggestion 
bitterly, insisting that the only “real championships” were 
hose being held on Newport’s hallowed turf, where they 
ere instituted in 1881. However the dissident forces 
eceived unexpected support from two outstanding figures, 
ormer national champions Robert D. Wrenn and William 
A. Larned, at the annual meeting of 1910, which authorized 
e establishment of the National Clay Court Champion- 
ships and awarded the first of what has become a traditional 
peties of tournaments to Omaha, whose officials had led 
iphe clay-court fight. 

Another long-smouldering controversy was coming to 

» head just about this time—the resentment over fashion- 
ipble Newport’s monopoly on the holding of the National 

hampionships. With the building of the West Side Tennis 
flub and its spacious grass courts, a concerted drive got 

nder way to remove the National Championships to Forest 
ills in suburban New York City. 

This drive was spearheaded by a Tennis Players’ Com- 
yuittee of ten—eight of them, significantly, New Yorkers— 
ho presented their arguments for abandoning Newport 
tt the annual meeting of 1915. 

Before the largest and liveliest meeting ever held up to 
at time, the Committee argued that Forest Hills was only 
inutes away from New York City, tennis center of the 
ountry; that Newport was comparatively inaccessible; 
at the fashion resort had only the poorest accommodation 
Por the players (it hasn’t changed much since 1915); 
at Newport drew a sharp line of demarcation between 
‘lass and mass”, and finally that the championships at 
ewport constituted primarily a society function and not 
tennis gathering. 

Newport’s adherents put up a gallant last stand, pointing 
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to the sacred tradition of 34 years’ uninterrupted com- 
petition, the quality of the turf and the beauty of the 
scene, as well as the dignity of the Newport galleries in 
contrast to the “baseball crowds” likely to gather at Forest 
Hills. The vote was close, 129 to 119, but the forces of 
progress prevailed and the National Championships were 
awarded for the following summer to the West Side Tennis 
Club. (Newport substituted an Invitation Tournament for 
the Championships, which have been held at Forest Hills 
ever since, except for the period 1921-23, when the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club in Philadelphia conducted them.) 

The annual rankings have provoked many a lively 
dispute over the years. These lists seemed to have been 
taken with a great deal of seriousness in earlier days. In 
fact, a majority of the ranking committee of 1911, vexed 
by internal argument and apparently fearful of the ex- 
plosive forces involved, voted to abandon the practice 
of compiling annual rankings altogether. 

This action sparked a new argument over the value 
of the rankings. “Pop” Merrihew, then publisher of 
American Lawn Tennis, plunged into the affray with an 
eloquent defense of the practice of ranking players on 
their performances. 


“The desire to place on record the doings of man 
antedates the alphabet,” Merrihew pointed out in his edi- 
torial column. “And the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria were preceded by Stone 
Age inscriptions. The invention of type and the printing 
press merely provided man with fresh and more fecund 
vehicles to put in permanent form the doings of man 
from the cradle to the grave. His achievements interest 
the entire race and are reason for the preparation, for 
example, of a list of the seven wise men of Greece, our 
modern Hall of Fame and the annual rankings of players 
by the U.S.L.T.A. Hero worship accounts for the first ten; 
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the popular and natural love of seeing one’s name in print 
for the remaining ninety.” (In those days, a grand total 
of 100 players were ranked.) 

The U.S.L.T.A., apparently impressed by being coupled 
with the sage of ancient Greece, over-rode the wishes of 
its ranking committee and ordered it to continue doing 
business. So the rankings—and the arguments—went on. 

For months before the rankings were published in 1914, 
there was widespread disputation over the number one 
spot. R. Norris Williams had won the National Champion- 
ships, which traditionally decided the top spot in the 
rankings. However, he had been overshadowed in Davis 
Cup play by Maurice McLoughlin, the reigning champion, 
who had defeated both Norman Brookes and Tony Wilding 
of Australasia in Davis Cup Challenge Round competition. 
Acting with unaccustomed temerity, the ranking committee 
threw tradition out the door and put McLoughlin at number 
one. The Williams faction took a long while to get over 
that. 

A decade or so later Vincent Richards became the storm 
center of another ranking rhubarb. Richards and William 





FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
USLTA 
May 6, 1882 

Attending the first annual meeting were a majority 
of the clubs. Mr. C. M. Clark, the secretary-treasurer, 
gave the financial report: total receipts of the first 
annual tournament were $250 and total expenses 
were $245.68, leaving a profit of $4.32. “Eight new 
clubs had been admitted but six had been dropped 
for non-payment of dues. Everybody considered that 





the first year had been highly satisfactory.” 








T. Tilden were the contenders for the number one spot 
that year, but before the ranking committee sat down to 
argue the matter, Richards turned professional. The 
U.S.L.T.A., in annual conclave, passed an amendment to 
the existing ranking laws which outlawed any player from 
a piace in the amateur rankings after he turned pro, 
regardless of his record as an amateur. This was “an 
injustice that brought down heavy criticism on _ the 
U.S.L.T.A.,” Allison Danzig remarks in “Sport’s Golden 
Age.” 

More heavy criticism was levelled at the greying heads 
of the tennis fathers a generation later by Patricia Canning 
Todd, who blasted them as a crowd of “doddering old 
fogies” for dropping her from number four to number six 
in the 1949 list of ranking women. On another occasion 
Mrs. Todd’s mother accompanied her to the annual meeting 
to protest vigorously her daughter’s proposed ranking. 

Probably no tennis regulation has caused quite so much 
trouble as the ticklish so-called amateur rule designed to 
keep tournament players a saintly chalk-white untainted 
by the merest shadow of commercialism. 

And probably no player has ever flouted the amateur 
tule with the persistence—and success—of Bill Tilden. 
His most celebrated violation of the code led to a first- 
class international incident in the late Nineteen Twenties, 
with feeling running high along the boulevards of Paris 
and tempers correspondingly high within the ranks of 
tennis officialdom in New York. 

Tilden in his amateur heyday was as prolific at the 
typewriter as he was adept on the courts and produced a 
profitable stream of newspaper articles, magazine pieces 
and books under his own name. In an attempt to curb 
Tilden’s more flagrant literary endeavors, the U.S.L.T.A. 
enacted the writer-player provision of the amateur rule, 
prohibiting a player from writing current newspaper 
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stories or articles about a tournament in which he 
competing. 

Tilden went abroad in 1928 as Captain of the U.S. Day 
Cup team. Possibly feeling that American amateur reg 
lations did not apply overseas, Tilden accepted a daj 
reportorial assignment while playing at Wimbledon. 
U.S.L.T.A. promptly suspended the tall Philadelphian fre 
amateur competition. This meant that Tilden could x 
play with his team in the Inter-Zone Finals of Cup con 
petition in Italy. It also meant that Tilden was likewi 
ineligible for Cup competition when the United Stat 
reached the Challenge Round against France. That’s wh 
caused the rub. 

The flamboyant Tilden was a great favorite with ¢ 
French, who had just finished building their new Par 
stadium. When the French tennis officials realized that th 
American team was coming to Paris for this inaugu 
Challenge Round in the new setting, but without thej 
star player, Gallic tempers exploded. It was not only g 
affront, “it was like putting on Hamlet without the Mef 
ancholy Dane,” Danzig commented. 

So heated was the atmosphere in the French capital thgtt 
American Ambassador Myron T. Herrick felt constrainegthe 
to act to reduce international tensions. He placed a trangAt 
Atlantic telephone call (this was really desperate!) gma 
Joseph W. Wear, chairman of the U. S. Davis Cup Congthe 
mittee. Herrick, invoking the name of Lafayette, the strongpré 
bonds of friendship between the two countries, et cetergeal 
begged the American tennis official to appease la belgam 
France by cleansing Tilden of his alleged taint. ac 

Wear summoned his committee. Invoking the name @ | 
Lafayette, the strong bonds, et cetera, he asked the compan 
mittee to clean Tilden up, at least for play in the Challengwe 
Round. Swallowing their pride, the committee membegges 
declared Tilden pure enough to play against Frana 
However, they stipulated that the troublesome player wo x 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
USLTA 
March 3, 1883 
Forty clubs were on the roll, only seven of which 
had paid their dues. The profits from the national 
tournament were far greater than the year before: 
total receipts, including the sale of used balls, were 
$295.52, while expenses were $253.20, leaving a 
profit of $42.12. A rule was adopted to direct the 
server to keep both feet on the ground, although he 
was permitted to straddle the baseline. 



















































have to come right home afterward to answer the charg 
of writing for horrid gain. So the French got Tilden 
and the Davis Cup—and Tilden got suspended all ov 
again by the U.S.L.T.A. when he got back home. 

It must have been with a great collective sigh of relig "8 
that the U.S.L.T.A. heard the news in 1930 that Tilden h 
finally decided to go straight—and announce his op} 
professionalism. No one before or since has ever beg 


quite that much of a thorn in the flesh of any officig?® 
group attempting to administer an amateur sport. , 
Another historic hassle involving the amateur rule cat A 
mer 


to a head (actually two heads—one blonde and a 
brunette) in 1947 when Pauline Betz and Sarah Palfrg™ ¢ 
Cooke, the two top women players of the time, weary f°" 
the amateur circuit, wondered what their prospects woug4t 
be if they were to turn professional. Elwood Cooke, # 
pro who was then married to Sarah, accordingly wrote Ft 
various tennis clubs throughout the country asking if th 
would be interested in presenting pro matches featur by I 
Pauline and Sarah. in | 
The appointed guardians of tennis amateurism (mugms 
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more sensitive then to pro feelers than they proved to be 
later in the case of Tony Trabert and others) immediately 
shot off a cable to the surprised Miss Betz on the Riviera, 
asking if she had authorized the Elwood Cooke corres- 


he 
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ur 
a dai pondenice. Apparently she had not, but she did not tell 
on. Tythis to the Association. In fact, she failed to answer its 
‘an frogcable. Miss Betz was thereupon in receipt of a second 
uld pgcable (“I knew it was serious when they spent that much 
Up congmoney, * she remarked afterward) from 120 Broadway, 
likewiggU.S.L.T.A. headquarters in New York, informing her that 


1 Stap§she was suspended from further competition pending a 
hearing on her amateur status. The hearing was scheduled 
for September of that year, which meant that Miss Betz 






ts wh 









with thgcould not defend her Wimbledon title in late June nor 
w Pargcompete in the U. S. National Championships at the end 
that tof the Summer. 






naugurg So Miss Betz and Mrs. Cooke, who’ had been placed 





ut thegunder a similar cloud of suspicion by the tennis authorities, 
only agtook the obvious way out —they turned pro and went on 
the Megtour. 








It is interesting to contrast the official U.S.L.T.A. 
ital thgattitude towards players contemplating professionalism in 
:strainegthe case of the two lady players and in the cases of Jack 
a trangXramer and Tony Trabert. Neither of the men players 
ute!) qgmade any secret of their professional aspirations before 
1p Comthey deserted amateur ranks. Trabert lent himself to open 
e strongpress speculation about the amount of money he hoped to 
t cetergearn as a pro. There was no audible protest from the 
la belgamateur rules committee in either case. As a matter of 
fact, when Trabert’s deal with promoter Jack Kramer went 
name @@ bit sour last Fall because the young Australians, Hoad 
he comand Rosewall, escaped Kramer’s professional net, there 
hallengwere some among the tennis solons sympathetic to sug- 
membeggestions that Trabert’s signature on Kramer’s pro contract 
Franegbe overlooked in the interest of restoring the player to 
»r wougiull amateur status. 
One who was definitely not sympathetic to this veiled 



































HE proposal was Renville McMann, then first vice president 
of the U.S.L.T.A. In the absence of any semblance of an 
organized public relations programme within the Associ- 

which tion, any of its officers is likely at any time to air his 

tional PeTSonal opinion about any timely or touchy topic. Thus, 
fore: lt. McMann leaped into print with the declaration that 
were |tabert had “burnt his amateur bridges behind him” by 
ng a igning a contract with Kramer, and was _ henceforth 

+ the "Signed irrevocably and forevermore to the outer dark- 

sh he fress of professionalism. 


Some of McMann’s critics muttered sourly that he had 
ot only acted with undue haste but had acted without 
charg sulting the amateur rules committee, which is supposed 
Tildenft®, have jurisdiction in such matters. There were many 
others, however, although critical of the handling of the 
rabert affair, who shared McMann’s views that Tony 
ought not to be able to “have his cake and eat it too.’ 

The sourpusses also recalled that McMann in his capacity 
chairman of the International Play Committee (he 
ems to crop up all over the U.S.L.T.A. hierarchy) a few 
months previously had acted with unfortunate haste in 
he Case of Art Larsen Versus the Ballboy. 
ile cam An Associated Press story from Italy had reported the 
ind o@™ercurial Larsen as deliberately hitting an inept ballboy 
Palfrg@™ the face with a tennis ball. On the basis of this un- 
veary onfirmed account, Mr. McMann shot off a cable suspending 
 wou§-arsen pending a satisfactory explanation of the episode. 
‘ooke, gine United Press next day, with some relish, reported 
wrote @at the Associated Press version of the incident had been 
, if th@Wildly exaggerated and carried a blanket denial of guilt 
‘eaturigeyY Larsen. The Italian Lawn Tennis Association weighed 
n shortly afterward with a cable absolving Larsen of any 
isconduct, much less an open attack on a ballboy. 
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Mr. McMann, or someone at 120 Broadway, thereupon 
backed down and restored Larsen to official favor, making 
him eligible for the next tournament in Italy. Once again 
it might be said that an intelligent public relations policy 
would have prevented this episode, or at any rate guided 
the Association more happily in its conduct of the matter. 

But there are signs that the Association is awakening 
to the need for a positive public relations programme. 
McMann has taken the lead in the drive to make the 
Diamond Jubilee Year a real milestone in the history of 
American tennis. The Jubilee will be used as an all-out 
medium to “sell” tennis to the country at large, rather 
than an occasion to be celebrated within the narrow confines 
of the inner circle. 

The ambitious publicity programme which McMann has 
set in motion in connection with the Jubilee Year is enough 
to mark him as a progressive U.S.L.T.A. president. The 
programme could prove to be the biggest shot in the arm 
tennis has ever been given. 

The U.S.L.T.A., despite—or probably because of—its 
internal disputes, has moved forward steadily over the 
years, even though its critics condemn the slow pace of 
that forward movement. It has liberalized its attitude 
towards players’ employment by sporting goods companies 
and has taken a more realistic attitude toward expense 
money and continuous tournament play. It has demonstrated 
a capacity for change, particularly when goaded by its 
young and rebellious elements. 

There is every reason to expect that the immediate 
future of the U.S.L.T.A. will prove a productive period. 
There is every reason, too, to expect it to be a controversial 
period, filled with the sounds of disputation and debate, 
in accordance with the best U.S.L.T.A. tradition. 
































































































































































































































Then choose a champion or a Gold Medal Tennis Net, 
the favorites with pros and amateurs everywhere. There's 
a Gold Medal net to meet every requirement, be it for 
practical, low cost nets ... or for tournament play— 
Yes, it’s Champion or Gold Medal for top value. 





THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
418 Grand Street, Patersen 1, N. J. 


Makers of fine nettings fer over a century 
2 St Gane &., © New York 17, N. Y. + 140 Federal St., Besten 10, 





Mass. + rd G Calvert Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. * 158 W 
Hubberd St., , Chicage 10, 1 10, Wl. + 105 Maplewood Ave., Gloucester, 
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CHARLTON HESTON 
AND THE PROS 


Photographs, Sam Cooper 


Movie actor Charlton Heston, who bears a striking resemblance to tournament player 

Gardnar Mulloy, was asked by WORLD TENNIS to visit with the pros the afternoon 

before their big opening at the Garden for a series of “look-alike” photographs. 

Problem No. 1: finding tennis clothes large enough for the 6-foot-2, 200-pound 

Heston. Here he squeezes his size 12 feet into Tony Trabert’s size 9 shoes as Mr. 
and Mrs. Trabert (“He does look a little like Gar’) chat with him. 


Tony Trabert expresses three varieties of astonishment: First he failed to recognize 

Gussie Moran, who had changed the color of her hair again, this time to light red. Then 

he looked up and asked, “Can this be Gar?” After a few minutes of chatting, Tony 

and Charlton discovered they not only lived in the same Los Angeles apartment house 
but in the same entry! 
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Heston, whose usual Southern Californi 

sparring partner is pro Sammy Matd 

laughs with Pancho Gonzales as the bi 

boy tells him, “I think you look exa 
like Seixas!” 


Trabert and Heston switch shoes as Che 

ton gets ready to step on the court. WI 

Rex Hartwig was asked if he had ten 

shoes large enough to fit the actor, | 

replied, “Size 12? | can lend you 
box my shoes came inl” 
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Publicity man Pat O’Brien (far right) tells Heston what Rex 
Hartwig (right) and Pancho Segura will make on the tour. 
Charlton, who paints as a hobby, plays tennis for fun, and 
acts for a living, is more than surprised. He wanted to do 
“Major Benson” so much that he told his agent to offer his 
services to the producers at such a low price they couldn’t 
afford not to take him. The agent followed instructions and 
offered Heston for nothing! 





When the photographer asked Trabert and Heston to smile, 

Tony said, “Hold on a minute.” Then he pulled out a letter he 

had just received from humorist Dick Savitt. They both 
started to read and the photographer snapped. 


World Tennis 


Charlton and Gussie relax by the baseline of the canvas- 

covered court at Madison Square Garden after “hitting a 

few.” The fabulous Gussie, who had just purchased a toy ani- 

mal for her cat to play with, presented the toy to Mrs. Heston, 

remarking, “I think your child will enjoy this more than my 
cat.” 


Gussie Moran took one look at Heston and swooned in Vic 

Seixas’ arms. The handsome movie actor has never met his 

“double” but thought there was a slight resemblance after 
seeing a series of pictures of Mulloy. 
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PASSING SHOTS 





THE OLD QUESTION OF 
THE OPEN TOURNAMENT 


by NED POTTER 


URING THE YEARS I lived in 
Paris “between wars,” it fell to 


my lot to become a sort of un- 
official “tennis Ambassador.” In_ this 
capacity I usually met visiting players 
and dignitaries, gave them what infor- 
mation I could about French customs 
and tennis politics and, through their 
courtesy, kept up to date on what was 
happening in the tennis world back 
home. 

One of the most interesting exper- 
iences of that nature was in connection 
with the Annual Meetings of the Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation which, 
at that time, were held in Paris in the 
spring. In 1933 and 1934 especially, the 
question of an “open” tournament was 
much to the fore and, as the subject is 
a live one today, it might be interesting 
to reprint some extracts from my re- 
ports to American Lawn Tennis on these 
meetings. 

In the April 20, 1933 issue of ALT, 
under the title “Open Squelched By 
Federation,” I wrote: 

“The decision of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association to hold an 
open tournament next fall became a 
more or less empty gesture when the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation 
at its annual meeting, held at the Auto- 
mobile Club in Paris on March 17, 
passed by a quasi-unanimous vote a re- 
solution to the effect that ‘neither Article 
23 nor any other article of the Regula- 
tions permits the holding of such a 
tournament.’ 

“The United States sent as delegate 
to propound and uphold its views not 
an official of the USLTA but a second 
secretary of the U. S. Embassy, Mr. 
John H. MacVeagh. The order of the 
day was now concluded, the French 
Silesstien were tendering a dinner at 
the Hotel Astoria, and a motion to 
adjourn was in order, but a member 
of the British delegation desired to 
bring before the meeting the question 
of Open tournaments, and particularly 
that organized by the USLTA and to 
be held during the current year. The 
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Chair put to the meeting the question 
whether this subject should be discussed 
and the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, less seven votes, the United 
States with six votes and Portugal with 
one vote abstaining. The discussion 
thereupon opened with a statement by 
Mr. MacVeagh of the decision of the 
USLTA and its interpretation of the 
regulations of the Federation. In turn 
Messrs. Barde, Taylor, Gillou and 
Sabelli spoke in refutation of this in- 
terpretation. MacVeagh did not attempt 
to defend the point of view of the 
United States further than to remark 
that it was quite probable that the 
tournament would not be held in any 
event, owing to there being no con- 
venient date available. 

“Lacking opposition, therefore, the 
European viewpoint was carried with 
the same unanimity as prevailed on the 
opening of the question and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: As regards 
tournaments open to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, the Federation decides that 
neither Article 23 nor any other article 
of the regulations permits the holding 
of such tournaments. 

“This ruling has been variously inter- 
preted by those who have commented 
on the meeting. Some take the view 
that the Open tournament is definitely 
condemned, while others believe that 
the status quo has not been changed, 
and still others say that the next move 
is up to the United States. For my 
part, reading the resolution as it appears 
above, it seems to be plain enough 
that if, under the existing rules of the 
Federation, the United States made an 
interpretation which permitted it to 
envisage an Open tourney, the Federa- 
tion itself has now interpreted its own 
rules and states that they do not permit 
such a tournament to be held. True, 
the resolution does not forbid the hold- 
ing of such a tournament but as long 
as the United States remains a member 
of the Federation it must, it seems to 
me, abide by the Federation’s inter- 
pretation of its own rules. 











“The unfortunate part of the whole ihe 
affair is not that the decision was gcide: 
adverse but that, having taken a step fate. 
which it knew, or should have known,}° ! 
would lead to controversy, the United }abili 
States Association did not see fit to fo! tl 
have its case presented by an advocate [lect 
who might, by his force and earnestness, }!0" 


have brought about at least confirma |! ® 
tion of the American interpretation of I 
the rules or, at least, an amendment to f°" A 


the rules which would have definitely bly. 
permitted the holding of such a tourna. }!'Y 


ment.” were 

Another year went by and, in the we 

April 20, 1934 issue of ALT, I re[™ ) 

ported as follows: wee 
0 


“Many striking incidents marked the}, ; 
annual meeting of the International });, 
Lawn Tennis Federation, held at Paris],_. 
on Friday, March 16, but unquestion- 
ably the most momentous event of the 
gathering was that the voice of the} ont 
United States was heard and heeded. [7};. 

“Having, last year, had occasion to|the 
shy a tender brickbat at the USLTA/Man 
for permitting itself to be represented ferati 
at the ILTF meeting by a charming fever 
and well-meaning young  diplomat}on / 
whose instructions were meager and this 
whose voice carried no weight with the flatic 
little group of European moguls who fdoo1 
have for so long been accustomed tof “ 
rule the Federation with a well-glovedjan , 
iron hand, I now waft a large bouquet |mat; 
of compliments and congratulations to 
the Executive Committee of our Associa- 
tion for having sent to represent us at 
this year’s assembly a gentleman whose] spec 
knowledge and ability won him com-fengs 
plete respect, whose analytical and 
forensic powers won him attention and 
support, and whose tact and courtesy }and 
gained him the admiration of all those} of 1 
present. And now that the United States, } cont 
in fact as well as in name, has taken{ petit 
its proper place in the councils of the | 
ILTF, let us breathe the fervent hope 
that it may continue to be represented 
at future gatherings by emissaries of 
the high calibre of Louis J. Carruthers. 

“Arriving in Paris on Tuesday, after 
a stormy voyage, Mr. Carruthers lost 
no time in acclimatizing himself to the 
atmosphere of diplomatic parleying 
which surrounds the deliberations of 
the supreme governing body of the 
game. Accordingly, he was not only 
invited to act in Lawrence Baker’s stead 
at the final pre-assembly meeting of 
the Committee on Amateurism, where 
he not only further familiarized himself 
with the proposed changes in the regu- 
lations, but also suggested a number of 
important clarifications; but he was 
also welcomed at a meeting of the 
Committee of Management which, as 
is usually the case in cumbersome 
bodies of this kind, not only fixes 
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the subjects to be discussed but de- 
cides in advance what will be their 
fate. In both instances, Mr. Carruthers 
o impressed his colleagues with his 
ability and fairness that, at the opening 
of the assembly, he was unanimously 
eected chairman of the meeting, an 
honor, | believe, never before accorded 
to an American representative. 

“Finally the report of the Committee 
on Amateurism came before the assem- 
bly. Accompanied by a lengthy explana- 
flory note, a number of radical changes 
were proposed in the definition of an 
amateur. The first of these changes 
had to do with the restrictions on the 
amateur’s participation in matches or 
tournaments. As originally drafted by 
the committee at its November meeting, 
this part of the rule prohibited an 
amateur from participating in any 
match or tournament with other than 
amateur players except with the con- 
sent of the Committee of Management. 
This apparently left the door ajar for 
the sanctioning by the Committee of 
Management (of the International Fed- 
eration) of an open tournament. How- 
ever, at a later meeting, the Committee 
on Amateurism changed the wording of 
this section of the proposed new regu- 
lations so as, apparently, to shut the 
door definitely against an open tourney. 

“This was done first, by prohibiting 
an amateur from participating in any 
match or other competition with other 
than amateur players except with the 
consent of the Federation, and then by 
adding a supplementary clause which 
specifically forbade amateur players to 
engage in any tournament with other 
than amateur players. As Mr. Carruthers 
pointed out both before the Committee 
and in the assembly itself, this part 
of the rule, as drafted, contained a 
contradiction, for what form of com- 
petition other than a match could there 
be except a tournament? Therefore, 
according to the first clause an amateur 
could play in an open tournament with 
the consent of the Federation, while in 
the second clause he was specifically 
forbidden to do so. 

“Further than this, Mr. Carruthers 
emphasized the position of the USLTA 
with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
approving body, pointing out that the 
United States believed that each Associ- 
ation should be its own judge and that 
permission should not devolve upon the 
International Federation but upon the 
governing body of each nation as to 
whether it should or should not hold 
an open tournament within its borders. 
While declaring that there was a large 
demand by the American public, 
players and officials for the sanctioning 
of an open tournament under proper 
restrictions, and that it would be unwise 
therefore for the Federation to tie its 
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hands by definitely banning such an 
event, Mr. Carruthers felt that, if the 
home rule principle was not to be 
maintained, the condition pointed out 
by his colleagues might make it de- 
sirable to lodge jurisdiction in the hands 
of the Federation rather than to pro- 
hibit it entirely. 

“As a result of the questions raised 
by Mr. Carruthers, it was felt that 
further study should be had. Accord- 
ingly the entire matter is to be resub- 
mitted to the member nations who will 
forward their suggestions to the Com- 
mittee not later than June 1. The 
Committee will then meet late in June 
in London during the English cham- 
pionship to draft its final revisions of 
the code which will be submitted to a 
special assembly of the Federation to 
be held, also in London, on July 30, 
during the Davis Cup Challenge Round. 


“It might be said, therefore, that 
this meeting accomplished nothing as 
every important question was resub- 
mitted or postponed. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Instead of a 
prearranged programme, prepared by 
the Committee of Management and 
rammed down the throats of the dele- 
gates, due to the ability and urbanity 
of the United States’ delegate, this 
year’s ILTF assembly will go down in 
history as a deliberative and not merely 
a ratifying body.” 

In the August 20, 1934 issue of ALT 
the final result of this action was 
reported: 

“While the giants of the courts were 
settling the destiny of the Davis Cup 
on the center court at Wimbledon, the 
rulers of the game were discussing 
policies and formulating new regula- 
tions at two important meetings held 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, on the 
mornings of July 30 and 31. To this 
special session, the USLTA sent its 
President, Mr. Walter Merrill Hall, 
and again the voice of the United States 
was heard and heeded before the pro- 
posed changes were definitely adopted. 


“The most important of these changes 
was the clarification of the position of 
the Federation with respect to the 
question of amateur players meeting 
professionals in matches, exhibitions 
or tournaments. This new law, as fin- 
ally adopted, prohibits any amateur 
player from participating in a tourna- 
ment with players other than amateurs, 
but permits matches or exhibitions be- 
tween amateur and professional players, 
subject to consent having first been 
obtained from the International body 
by the amateur’s own Association. In 
propounding the views of the USLTA 
on this rule, Mr. Hall made it clear 
that while the original proposal for an 
open tournament had come from the 
United States, there was now no con- 


siderable demand for such an event 
and that although the USLTA did not 
desire at this time to press the question, 
it was still convinced that the Inter- 


national Federation should not close 
the door definitely against such a 


development if, in the future, the need 
should arise. However, the feeling of 
the British and Continental delegates 
was so strong that Mr. Hall saw no 
chance of changing their opinion; 
therefore, when the matter was brought 
to a vote, it was passed practically 
unanimously, only the United States 
voting against.” 

More than twenty-one years have 
passed since the question was thus 
buried. Isn’t it time we disinterred the 


corpse? 
% a * 


So Babs Hutton and Gottfried Von 
Cramm have “exchanged vows” at last. 
We first had an inkling of this romance 
back in 1937 during the famous Davis 
Cup match in which Don Budge beat 
the Baron after being perilously near 
to losing. Miss Hutton sat right along- 
side us at Wimbledon with her then 
husband, Count Reventlow, and we 
were exceedingly annoyed to find that 
she, an American, was rooting her 
head off for the German champion. 

That fall, it will be recalled, Von 
Cramm competed at Forest Hills and 
had another tussle with Budge in the 
final of the Championship. On that 
occasion, as I was waiting at the 
entry of the marquee to greet the two 
players as they came off the court, I 
was surrounded by a horde of young 
autograph-seekers. One of them, evi- 
dently not knowing any better, tendered 
me his book. But his companion warned 
him scornfully—“He ain’t nothin’.” So 
ephemeral is fame. 

Don and Gottfried then proceeded to 
the Pacific Southwest and thence to 
Australia. It was there that Von Cramm 
received orders to come home and upon 
his arrival was imprisoned. In view 
of the charges against Von Cramm, | 
wrote Don asking his views, and he 
replied characteristically to the effect 
that “Gottfried is my friend, and 
whatever they may say, I will believe 
no evil of him.” 

Our last encounter with the hand- 
some Baron was at Roland Garros in 
1952. He was just as cordial and un- 
assuming as ever but, as a player, far 
removed from the young man I had 
watched being beaten by George Lott, 
also at Roland Garros back in 1931. 












FOR SALE 
Green canvas tennis court complete with 
posts. In excellent condition. $400.00. 
Badminton and Tennis Club, 52 Hemen- 
way Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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... 25) Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT AND C. HELDMAN 


Phillip Hawk, the chairman of the Ranking Commit- 
tee, presented his recommendations for the national 
rankings at the 1931 Annual Meeting. John Doeg 
headed the men’s list, followed by Frank Shields, 
Wilmer Allison, Sidney Wood and Cliff Sutter. Bitsy 
Grant was ranked No. 10, Gil Hall No. 18, Jack Tid- 
ball No. 26, Elmer Griffin No. 30, Wilmer Hines No. 
32, Bill Fiebleman No. 35 and Karl Kamrath, last on 
the list, No. 37... Helen Wills Moody was omitted 
from the women’s rankings because of insufficient 
data, leaving Anna McCune Harper at the top spot. 
Midge Morrill was No. 2, followed by Dorothy Weisel. 
The top junior was Wilmer Hines, the top boy Jay 
Cohn, and the top girl Sarah Palfrey. 


* 


A prominent Canadian, Mr. Charles H. Day, sug- 
gested some revisions in the seeding system. If all 
seeded contestants were given byes in the first round, 
then no non-seeded entrant would meet one who is 
seeded in his first match, thus affording more play 
opportunity for the non-seeded group . . . The unbeat- 
able Jean Borotra was beaten in the Coupe de Noel at 
the Sporting Club of Paris by Rene de Buzelet, 6-2, 
6-4. The previous year Borotra had eliminated Tilden 
in the same event ... When Bill Tilden passed from 
the amateur to the professional class, he was joined 
by good friend Frank Hunter and Emmett Pare. Said 
Pop Merrihew over the defection: “Bill and Frank 
have meant much to the game. They played for the 
love of it, and they gave the best they had to its ad- 
vancement and development. They have taken a step 
which seems to them logical and advantageous. We 
wish them every possible measure of success.” 


* * * 


The engagement of Wray D. Brown of St. Louis to 
Miss Grace Chapman of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
announced ... Dorothy Furnivall, a well-known 
Riviera player, was killed with her mother in a tragic 
accident in Switzerland. The Furnivalls were on the 
Aletsch Glacier when an avalanche struck. Captain 
Furnivall and one of the Swiss guides escaped by hold- 
ing on to pine trees. Mrs. Furnivall and her daughter 
were both killed . . . Kay Winthrop won the Girls 
National Indoor title by defeating Hilda Boehm. The 
tournament was held, as usual, on the Longwood Cov- 
ered Courts ... Eugene McCauliff, the well known 
New York player, is buying a small craft, which he 
will sail himself, and which he will take to tourna- 
ments next summer along the Atlantic seaboard. 


* 


George Wright was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given on his 84th birthday at the Royal Poinciana. 
Mr. Wright began his tennis in 1890, “playing only 
for exercise and teaching my boys.” The “boys” were 
Beals C. Wright, national champion in 1905, and Irv- 
ing C. Wright, No. 9 in 1907 .. . Billy Johnston was 
elected president of the newly-organized California 
Tennis Association at its first annual meeting. Perry 
T. Jones was elected secretary and assistant treasurer 
. . . Miss Kea Bouman, Holland’s strongest woman 
player since 1924 and the only player from this small 
country ever to be ranked in the world’s first ten, was 
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married on January:27 to Mr. A. Tiedmann, a Eurg 
ean rowing champion. They will live in a small vil 
on the Isle of Sumatra (Mr. T. is in the oil busin 
Mrs. Tiedemann-Bouman has announced her intentigg 
to quit tournament play but is taking six rackey 
strung with tropical gut with her. 

* a * 

The incoming USLTA president, Louis J. Cap 
ruthers, looked askance at the USLTA project @ 
putting out a tennis magazine. This magazine, entitle 
“Tennis,” was costing the association considerabk 
money, although the deficits were decreasing yearly, 
In 1930 the magazine took in a little over $14,000 and 
paid out more than $23,000, leaving a deficit of $9,00 

. Ellsworth Vines was ranked No. 1 in Southem 
California while Midge Van Ryn headed the women’s 
list. James Bobbitt was No. | in junior boys singles, 
Jay Cohn No. 1 in boys and Helen Marlowe No. |i 
junior girls ... George Lott won the Canadian Indoors 
for the fourth time by defeating Johnny Van Ryn. 





The nation’s second ranking player, Frank Hunter, turned 
professional along with his good friend and doubles partner, 
Bill Tilden. 
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The colorful, leaping Frenchman in the beret is Jean Borotra, the Bounding Basque, playing in the championships of the Hague. 


The omission of Helen Wills Moody from the 
national rankings was the subject of much contro- 
versy. Said Merrihew in an ALT editorial: “Ten, 
twenty, or thirty years hence, when the student—or 
even the casual reader—studies the 1930 ranking list, 
he will say something like this: ‘Why was Helen Wills 
Moody not ranked in 1930? Was she not the Wimble- 
don winner, the champion of France, the greatest 
woman player of the year?’ It will be cheerfully ad- 
mitted that the endeavor of the Ranking Committee 
was laudable, to wit, to reward players who had com- 
peted, with praiseworthy diligence, in the season’s big 
tournaments. It may be said, with equal sincerity and 
restraint, that the Committee made a mistake.” 

The Chairman of the Ranking Committee, Phillip B. 
Hawk, replied as follows: “At the outset I wish to 
say that I have the greatest admiration for Helen Wills 
Moody both as a tennis player and a woman... 
She began her play early in the season and on March 
14 we find her playing in an invitation week-end affair 
at Hotel Huntington in Pasadena, California. The next 
mention of Mrs. Moody on American clay was on 
October 4 when she competed in the Pacific Coast 
Championship. It’s a long stretch of time from March 
14 to October 4! During a period of nearly seven 
months, Mrs. Moody never set foot on an American 
tennis court in tournament competition with her fel- 
low players . . . To have accorded Mrs. Moody this 
honor, would, in our opinion, have been creating a very 
unjust, and altogether an unwarranted precedent. Such 
a decision would mean that the honor position in 
American tennis could be won on foreign courts.” 

*x * ~ * 

Jack Crawford defeated Harry Hopman in the finals 
of the Victorian Championships. In the 23 years of 
the holding of the tournament, no weather as bad as 
this year’s has ever been experienced . . . Westbrook 
Pegler continued to blast tennis in the New York 
Post. He referred to the houses around the stadium of 
Forest Hills as “Half-timbered, English stucco bunga- 
lows and two-car garages whose suburban effects used 
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to be aristocratic novelties.”” He called Tilden’s tour 
manager, Jack Curley, the “philosophical veteran of a 
thousand prize fights and wrestling matches, a scuttle- 
pusher in the beer cellars of St. Louis and Terre 
Haute.” Another Post writer, Herbert S. Allan, whom 
Merrihew accused of scurrilous writing, said: “If 
Frank Hunter is a tennis player, then I am King 
George.” 
* * * 

On January 10, Pierre Gillou was elected president 
of the French Lawn Tennis Association, receiving 70 
votes out of a total of 96. All other candidates for the 
office had withdrawn at the last moment, thus ensur- 
ing Gillou’s election. The sole question to be settled 
was how many delegates would refuse to vote for him 
in the election itself. His candidacy had been vigor- 
ously opposed by M. Daninos, Editor of “Tennis et 
Golf.” He favored M. A. Rances, despite the fact that 
Gillou was one of the founders of “Tennis et Golf.” 
Daninos’ argument was that Gillou, as captain of the 
French Davis Cup team, was more interested in 
strengthening his teams and improving the condition 
of the team members. This, Daninos considered, was a 
disservice to the cause of amateurism. 


* * * 


Joining Elizabeth Ryan on the Riviera were Vir- 
ginia Hilleary and Dorothy Andrus. In their first 
tournament in Cannes, they bowed in the doubles to 
Mme. Nicolopoulo of Greece and Lady Crosfield, who 
is also of Greek origin. The next week, at Gallia, An- 
drus defeated Lady Crosfield, a remarkably steady 
player, in the singles .. . Irving C. Wright of Wright 
and Ditson had a narrow escape off the coast of Mass- 
achusetts on the night of January 15. He had gone out 
in a gunning skiff, encountered ice on his way back and 
had lost an oar. He tried vainly to recover it but 
drifted down to Jules Island. On trying to leave the 
boat he fell through the ice several times, finally stay- 
ing in one place and trying to keep warm until day- 
light or help came. Later, friends who had heard his 
cries for help came to his rescue. 
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Enrique Morea and Luis Ayala (left) won the men’s doubles on the beautiful clay courts of the Estadio Espanol in Chile (abo 
then repeated over Merlo and Larsen the next week in Argentina. 


AYALA WINS ARGENTINE TITLE 


by L. M. WILLIAMS 


Luis Ayala, the 23-year old champion from Santiago, 
Chile, won the singles title of the Argentine Republic by 
beating Art Larsen in a four set final. With this triumph, 
Ayala can today be considered South America’s foremost 
player, an honor previously held by Enrique Morea. The 
XXVI Championships of the Argentine Republic, which 
this year also included the Championships of South America, 
took place on the municipal courts in Buenos Aires from 
November 15th to 27th. The weather was unusually warm 
for this time of year, making conditions uncomfortable 
for both the players and spectators, especially on the last 
two days of the tournament when the temperature in the 
shade rose to nearly 100 degrees. This was no doubt the 
reason for the comparatively small attendance on the day 
of the finals. 

Davidson Defaults 

It was a tragedy that Sven Davidson, seeded No. 1 in 
the singles, was obliged to scratch after having played only 
two matches in the singles and one in the doubles with 
Skonecki. Sven injured his shoulder when diving into a 
swimming pool in Buenos Aires, and he was advised by the 
doctor to stop playing tennis for a few weeks if he wished 
to avoid serious harm to the shoulder. 

As a result of Sven’s withdrawal, Andres Hammersley, 
who had won over the young Brazilian, Carlos Fernandez. 
in five strenuous sets, advanced to the semi-finals where 
he met Larsen. In the previous round, Larsen had van- 
quished Skonecki, 6-4, 6-0, 6-0, this match being marred 
by a poor display on the part of the Pole, who allowed 
himself to be rattled by a doubtful decision and threw away 
the last two sets. Larsen showed superior steadiness 
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against Hammersley, who staked all on the net where I 
was frequently passed. The Chilean won the third set a 
had double set point in the fourth before losing, 6-3, 6 
2-6, 8-6. 

In the quarter-finals, Morea scored a straight set 
over Giuseppe Merlo, although the Italian had a 5-2 le 
and later a set point at 5-4. The final score: 11-9, 6-1, 6 
The semi-final between Ayala and Morea had arous 
keen interest amongst local fans and drew the largest galle 
of the tournament. It did not, however, prove a brillia 
match as Morea, harassed relentlessly by Ayala at the n 
and still suffering from the effects of a tennis elbow, 
unable to produce his best tennis. Ayala was taking Morea 
service on the rise and following it in to the net. It 
evident that Morea had difficulty in passing him, and t 
Chilean won 8-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Art Larsen Loses 

In the final against Larsen, Ayala gave a magnifice 
display. He attacked continually from the net, keepi 
Larsen pirned to the baseline most of the time, and th 
annexing the first two sets 6-4, 6-4. In the third set. 
raised his game while Ayala seemed to relax his effort 
With the American leading 3-0, Ayala evidently preferre 
to let the set go in order to husband his energies, and 
lost it 6-0. After the intermission, both players donne 
white caps as the heat was intense. In the fourth set, Aya 
returned to the net attack and Larsen had little success 


The graceful Art Larsen exhibits perfect balance, a stiff w 
and excellent concentration in executing a running backha 
from the baseline. Photos, Eugenio Garcia G. 
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Sven Davidson was Ayala’s victim in the final round of the 
Chilean Championships, then had to default when he injured 
his shoulder in Argentina. Photo, Garcia. 


endeavoring to pass him, with the result that Ayala ran out 
the set 6-0 and the match 6-2, 6-4, 0-6, 6-0. 

The retirement, as the result of Sven’s injury, of the 
Davidson-Skonecki team in the men’s doubles meant a 
gift of the title to Morea and Ayala. The best match was 
that in which Alejo Russell and Eduardo Soriano extended 
Morea and Ayala to five sets. The Argentine veteran, 
Russell, played in a manner reminiscent of his younger 
days. The final between Merlo-Larsen and Morea-Ayala 
proved a disappointing match, perhaps the worst doubles 
final seen in these championships for a long time. Morea 
and Ayala were superior in every department and won 
much as they pleased, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. 

Reyes and Ramirez Beaters 

The women’s singles crown was won without the loss 

of a-set by Ingrid Metzner, an 18-year old blonde from 


Ingrid Metzner (right) and June Hanson were winner and 
runner-up in a field that included Yola Ramirez and Rosa 
Maria Reyes. Photos, El Grafico. 
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South America was powerfully represented by tall Rid 

Morea and the vastly improved Ayala (right), while 

clay court players Art Larsen and Beppe Merlo represen 
America and Italy respectively. 
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(Above) Vladislav Skonecki was a quarter-finalist in both Chile 

and Argentina, losing to Morea in five sets in the one and to 

larsen in straight sets (the last two at love) in the other. 

(Right) Luis Ayala won the singles and doubles in both 

countries, thus establishing himself as South America’s leading 
player. Photos, Garcia. 
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The touring players participated in an International Club 
match in Buenos Aires. In the near court are Skonecki (base- 
line) and Davidson, and their opponents are Morea and Ayala. 
Photo, El Grafico. 


Fighting Beppe Merlo has a steady but unorthodox forehand, which he hits with a choked grip, and an amazingly accurate 
two-handed backhand. Photo, Garcia. 


Argentina’s Ricky Morea reads tennis when he is not playing This is what happens when Sven Davidson plays without t 
or watching it. customary rubber band around his hair. Photos, El Grafico 
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Ayala is noted for his great speed of foot, quick reflexes and continued advances to the net. Eddie Moylan calls him “greater 
than Segura when Pancho was an amateur and sure to be one of the world’s best players.” 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. Argentina did not have a very impressive 
representation in the women’s singles to ward off the 
strong foreign invasion. The country’s leading player, Edda 
Buding, along with her sister Ilse, were barred from playing 
as they both had been suspended by the local tennis associ- 
ation on a charge of professionalism. It was therefore left 
to Graciela Lombardi and June Hanson to hold the Argen- 
tine fort. Graciela, after defeating Chile’s Margarita Bender, 
went down to Metzner, 10-8, 6-4, the latter thus avenging 
her defeat in the final of the recent Chilean Championships. 
Better fortune attended June Hanson, who achieved a 
brilliant victory in the semi-final over the young Mexican 
star, Rosa Maria Reyes, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3, thus securing a place 
for Argentina in the final. June kept Rosa on the defensive 
} with deep, well-controlled drives. 

Metzner had a comparatively easy win in the semi-finals 
against an unsteady Yola Ramirez, the score being 6-3, 
6-0. The final between Metzner and Hanson was played 
during the warmest time of the day, a fact which proved 
more detrimental to the Argentine girl than the Brazilian, 
who is used to a warm climate. Ingrid exhibited a good 
Service and sound ground strokes. The first set went to the 
§ Brazilian with the loss of only one game; in the second 

Stanza, Hanson gained a lead of 3-2, but Ingrid did not 
falter and ran out the set and match, 6-1, 6-4. 

The mixed doubles title went to Yolanda Ramirez and 
‘Alejo Russell, who combined well to win over the Chileans, 
Maria Tort and Luis Ayala, 10-8, 6-3. This was the third 
consecutive final in which Ayala played on that sweltering 
afternoon, and it speaks weil for his staying powers that 
“he was able to last out without being carried off the court 
fj} on a stretcher! 

@ ©The Mexican team of Reyes and Ramirez captured the 
@women’s doubles by defeating Maria Esther Bueno and 
Metzner, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2, the superior volleying of the winners 
turning the tables in their favour. 

Results on Page 62 
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Ingrid Metzner, an 18-year old from Brazil, won the women’s 
singles title by scoring easily over Yola Ramirez and June 
Hanson. Photos, Garcia. 
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THERE NEVER WAS A FEUD 


by HELEN JACOBS 


If 1 had ever saved all the newspaper 
clippings, I could have filled a scrap 
book with stories of the “feud” be- 
tween Helen Wills and myself. It was a 
wonderful story from the newspaper 
point of view but it could not have 
been farther from the truth. During all 
the years in which we both were playing, 
we never once exchanged an unpleasant 
word! 

Helen and I had similar backgrounds. 
We both played at the Berkeley Tennis 
Club, both attended Anna _ Head’s 
School, and both went on to the Univer- 
sity of California. We even lived in the 
same house. When we moved to Berke- 
ley from San Francisco, our family 
took the old Wills home. My mother 
was friendly with Mrs. Wills as was my 
father with Dr. Wills. And there was 
so much that was parallel in both our 
careers. We were in a different age 
bracket, she being two years older than 
I, but we followed the same general 
pattern. She won the National Junior 
Championships two years in a row as 
did I, and we both practiced with and 
competed against the same players. 

We were probably most friendly when 
I was in the juniors. In 1924, my mother 
and I were guests of Mrs. Wightman 
along with Helen and Mrs. Wills. Helen 
had just returned from the Olympic 
Games, and we frequently went shop- 
ping together or sat around and 
chatted. 

Starting in 1927, we began to meet 
in the finals of tournaments although, 
in an eleven year period, we played only 
seven or eight times. I suppose it was 
only natural that when we played, our 
friends would be divided into two 
camps. However, they had nothing to 
do with this myth of a feud. Helen and 
I were rivals, certainly, but never 
enemies. 

Helen was a magnificent player from 
the back court. She had power, control 
and a great sense of strategy. Her only 
“weakness” was her net game, which 
was merely adequate. For five or six 
years she was the superior player in 
each of our meetings, but by 1933 I felt 
I had learned to play her. It happened 
during the French Championships. 
Suzanne Lenglen then told me that the 
only way to defeat Helen was to force 
her to move for the short crosscourts. 
She offered to rally with me each day 
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so that I could develop a sharp cross- 
court from any section of the court. We 
rallied endlessly. Lenglen was incredibly 
accurate. She would drive down the line, 
deep or short, to teach me to hit the 
crosscourt from any spot between the 
baseline and the service line. This, com- 
bined with going to net at every oppor- 
tunity, gave me the edge in our famous 
singles final of 1933. 

The story of this match has been told 
and re-told. It was the finals of the 
National Singles Championship. We had 
divided the first two sets and I was 
leading 3-0. I turned around to the 
ballboy to receive the balls, but he was 
looking in the other direction. 

“May I have the balls, please?” I 
asked. 

He pointed toward the other end of 
the court. Helen was walking toward 
the umpire’s stand and had begun to put 
on her sweater. | walked toward her 
and asked if anything was wrong. 

“My leg is hurting,” she replied. “I 
can’t go on.” 

“Would you 
minute?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “I can’t go on.” 

That sums up our entire conversation, 
although one reporter quoted me as 
begging her to continue. I was later 
asked as to whether I thought Helen 
should have defaulted. In my opinion, 
only the player himself knows if he can 
go on, and who can presume to say that 
an opponent is or is not in great physi- 
cal pain? 

In 1935, we met again in the finals of 
Wimbledon. This time I was leading 5-3, 
40-30, match point in the third set. After 
an exchange of shots, Helen threw up a 
lob. The wind carried the ball down, 
and by the time I was ready to hit the 
overhead, I was practically on my 
knees! My shot taped the net, and Helen 
went on to win. She certainly deserves 
all credit for pulling out a victory. As 
for me, I have re-played that overhead 
a thousand times! 

We met once again in 1938 in the 
finals of Wimbledon. In the quarter- 
finals, I had torn the sheath of my 
Achilles tendon while playing Jadviga 
Jedrezjowska. My leg was strapped for 
my next match against Alice Marble, 
but I managed to beat her 6-4, 6-4 in a 
battle that was closer than the score 
indicates. 


like to rest for a 


We had a day of rest before playing 
the final. Once again my ankle was 
strapped and we both started out to play 
what looked to be a fine match. Then 
at 4-all, 40-30, on my serve in the first 
set, | leaped for a sharp crosscourt and 
landed heavily on my foot. My ankle 
started to swell above the bandage and, 
although I could stand on it, I could 
not run. Mrs. Wightman came down on 
the court to ask me to default, but ] 
told her that I was able to continue, ] 
played on, although unable to do more 
than just move from side to side of the 
court, losing the next eight games and 
the match at 6-4, 6-0. Helen did the 
right thing in playing each point as 
hard as she could, for it was obvious 
that she was going to win and there 
was no reason to prolong the agony. 

Our famous “feud” may perhaps have 
inspired a professional offer that I re. 
ceived in 1935. I don’t know what hap. 
pened when Helen was approached, but 
1 was offered $50,000 to tour against 
her. I sat up all night before making up 
my mind. | had never won Wimbledon, 
which was my biggest ambition, and | 
turned down the offer to make another 
try at the Wimbledon title the next 
year. By great good luck, I won it. 

Helen and I were never together off 
the court for we each had our different 
personalities and our own friends. Her 
aay 6! toward tennis opponents 
was definitely on the cold side, but I, 
too, had made most of my friends out- 
side the tennis circle. We always spoke 
when we passed, but to read the papers 
you would have believed that we turned 
our heads as we went by! This “feud” 
was perhaps merely a matter of two 
players who were neutral toward each 
other, for I know that I certainly never 
felt any dislike toward my namesake. 

Once, during the thirties, we were 
ordered (not asked) to play doubles 
together in Wightman Cup. Two singles 
players don’t necessarily make a good 
doubles team, and to make matters 
worse, we both played the backhand 
court! However, Captain Louis B. 
Dailey felt that we were the best regard- 
less of the other circumstances, although 
separately and together we tried to dis 
courage him. In those days, the English 
always fielded excellent women’s doubles 
teams, and we went down to their best 
combination in three sets. Helen was 
never a talker on the court, for all of us 
knew she disliked casual chatting on the 
odd games. The only words we ad- 
dressed to each other in this match 
were “Mine” and “Yours!” 

Helen is living in Southern California 
and I have made my home in the East. 
Our paths have never crossed since our 
tournament days. The last time I saw 
her was the last match we played in 
1938! 


January, 1956 
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The lean lawyer from San Francisco is the best concentrator, one of the hardest hitters and the last of the great baseliners in 
tennis. Photo, European. 


A PROFILE OF TOM BROWN 


by JASON DECEMBER 


Thomas Pollok Brown, Jr. has a thoroughly unusual 
tournament history. In 1946, his first big tournament year, 
he was ranked No. 4 in the nation but was only No. 9 in 
his own section, Northern California! He was superb at 
both Wimbledon and Forest Hills, but his early season 
record in San Francisco was a succession of losses to lesser 
players. Fortunate for Brown, and the one factor that 
made him a true champion, was his ability to play at his 
peak in the important events. 

Brown played the complete circuit for three years only, 
from 1946 through 1948, while he was attending Boalt Law 
School at the University of California. Ever since, his 
play has been restricted to interclub matches in San Fran- 
cisco and local California events. But toward the end of 
the summer he always comes out of the West like young 
Lochinvar, to make a spectacular appearance at Forest 
Hills. Strange as it may seem, Brown is playing far less 
eratic tennis now than in the days when he was a finalist 
at Wimbledon and Forest Hills. In the late 40’s he was 
known as an in-and-out player, capable of knocking off 
the best or going out to an unknown; now he seldom falls 
before a lesser player. 

Brown has a game that matches in uniqueness his tennis 
personality. He is known to his opponents as “The Flailer.” 


World Tennis 


Every stroke is a jerky wollop, and he remains one of the 
last of the attacking baseliners. He has no nerves on the 
tennis court, for he will whack the ball just as hard on 
match point as he will at 15-0. He is the most relentless 
player in the game as well as the most dogged, for he stays 
in the match until the last point. This was shown in his 
only Davis Cup match, played in 1950 against Australia, 
when he defeated Ken McGregor after being two sets down 
and behind a service break in the fifth set. 


Both forehand and backhand are unconventional slam- 
bang shots. The forehand is hit close to the body with 
sidespin, the same difficult forehand to handle as that of 
Maureen Connelly. The backhand is almost as severe, with 
the power gained from a pulling up of the body at the 
moment of impact. In the days when he was losing all his 
lesser matches, his forehand was more of a thunderbolt 
but less steady. Today his backhand is better than ever 
and his game has steadied down so that he rarely has 
those “off days.” This year he played only one bad match, 
and that in early season, when he lost to Al Harum on 
southern clay. His serve is one of the best, particularly on 
the fast grass courts of the Eastern Circuit. He uses a heavy 
slice that feels like lead on his opponent’s racket and he 
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Brown was runner-up to Pancho Segura in the National 
Intercollegiates of 1948. 


has never been known to serve an American Twist. His 
second serve is almost an exact replica of his first, although 
placed not quite so close to the corners. His volley is good 
but not dazzling, and his overhead is almost always reliable. 

Tom works at his tennis with the same tirelessness that 
he applies to everything he attempts. He is a hard practicer 
who works on schedule, and his thorough workmanship 
has made him as dangerous, surprisingly enough, on slow 
clay as on fast cement. He proved he could outsteady Tut 
Bartzen on clay or out-flail Jerry DeWitts on cement. 

He was born on September 26, 1922 in Washington, 
D. C. His family moved West in 1924 and his father, 
a newspaperman, became publicity manager for the Western 
Pacific Railroad. His mother is an instructor at San Fran- 
cisco State College. He started to play on the public courts 
of Golden Gate Park at the age of 11, the same year that 
he entered Lowell High School. He first played the 
circuit in 1942, at the age of 20. He lost to Gardnar Mulloy 
at Forest Hills in a good five setter in the round of 16, and 
was ranked No. 16 in the nation. The same year he won 
the Pacific Coast by defeating Bill Canning, and the fol- 
lowing May he won the California State over Norman 
Brooks. 

In July of 1943, Brown represented the University of 
California at the National Intercollegiates where he went 
out to Pancho Segura in the final. He was also the runner 
up in the doubles with Harry Buttimer, losing out to 
Texas’ John Hickman and Walter Driver. Immediately 
after the Intercollegiates, he entered the Army, serving as 
a private first class in the infantry. He played very little 
during the next three years, but he had a brief leave in 
August of 1945 and managed to win the San Francisco 
City Championships over tournament warhorse George 
Rice. 

Tom considers that he played his best tennis in 1946. He 
defeated Parker, Mulloy, Segura and Puncec, reaching the 
semi-finals of Wimbledon on his first try and the finals of 
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Forest Hills. In the former tournament, he led the eventual 
champion, Yvon Petra, by two sets to love. Then Brown’ 
game deteriorated and Petra’s rose until the Frenchman wags 
leading 5-2 in the fifth set. Brown evened the score but was 
eked out at 8-6. He climaxed the season by beating Parker 
and Mulloy in the National Championships, losing out to 
Kramer in the finals after a good opportunity in the first set, 

1947 and 1948 were considered “bad years” by Brown! 
“I was in law school at the University of California and was 
playing practically not at all during the school year, which 
lasted nine months. I returned to Wimbledon in 1947 and 
had a bit of belated revenge by ousting Petra in the quarter. 
finals. | was lucky against Budge Patty, who was exhausted 
after long matches against Drobny and Bromwich. I reached 
the finals but did not play well against Kramer.” 1948 was 
Tom’s last attempt in England. He fell in the quarter-finals 
to Josef Asboth, the human backboard from Hungary. 

Brown has two Wimbledon titles. In 1946 he won the 
men’s doubles with Jack Kramer and the mixed doubles 
with Louise Brough. He teamed with Louise to win his lone 
national title in 1948, when the two defeated Billy Talbert 
and Margaret Osborne duPont in the finals. 

In 1946, Brown was ranked No. 4 in the country. Last year 
he was ranked No. 6. This year his ranking will undoubtedly 
be lower since he played few of the major tournaments and 
was therefore not able to establish a positive record. He flew 
back for the National Championships and played two thor- 
oughly remarkable matches. In the second round he won 
over Gardnar Mulloy in four sets by knocking off four 
placements for the vital service break. Then he met up with 
Herb Flam in a match that was perhaps the most exciting 
of the tournament. He had four match points against Herb 
in the fourth set, then fought off a half dozen match points 
for Flam. Each time Brown saved a match point, Herb would 
throw up his hands and shiek “Gad”; Brown said nothing. 
He never so much as raised an eyebrow or allowed a smile 
to escape during the entire five sets. He played as he does 
every match—he exhibited perfect concentration, whaled the 





For the last seven years, most of Brown’s tennis has been 

played in his home state. Here he is congratulated by Gen. 

William Clements after defeating Sam Match at La Jolla in 
1950. 
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Enjoy fast, positive, 
non-skid footwork no 








matter what type of court 









you play on. Join the 
growing list of top tennis, 










Brown’s best year was in 1946 when he reached the semi- 
finals of Wimbledon and the finals of the Nationals. 


ball for placements on match point against him, and took 
every call, good or bad, with the same impassiveness. He 
lost with the same expression he would have worn had he 
won. 

Off the court Tom is affable and always pleasant. He has 
a sly sense of humor and a quiet charm. Back in 1946 he was 
playing a first round mixed doubles match at Forest Hills on 
one of the field courts. One of his opponents was a novice 
to national championships and a cheering, applauding 
crowd of relatives lined the fences to encourage her pre- 
miere. Five years later, Tom met up with his erstwhile op- 
ponent and greeted her with, “How are all your relatives?” 

‘Tom is a bachelor who, when asked if he had any matri- 
monial plans, replied, “Not to my knowledge.” He has fre- 
quently been seen with San Francisco’s most attractive Dean 
Folger, a former highly ranked junior who has twice played 
the European Circuit. After four or five years of casual 
dating, the players have tired of predicting wedding bells. 

When Tom was asked to give a few words of advice to 
younger players, he replied: “Occasional coaching on the 
fundamentals is helpful, but the most important method for 
improvement is practice. | would recommend that they hit a 
very large number of tennis balls, say about 3,371,583. 
About that time they will find they are playing a great deal 
better. They need not only practice but competition, since 
competition usually brings out weaknesses which need to be 
worked on. Above all, they should not put too much stock in 
people who tell them they can’t improve because their 
strokes are all wrong. They should just go on hitting more 
tennis balls.” 
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badminton and squash 
stars who wear and prefer 
Converse tennis footwear! 







PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


Featured for better footwork and 
maximum service in two popular 
patterns. 

COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) 
NETKING (Circular vamp) 



















NON-SKID 
MOLDED SOLE 
Positive traction on wet or 
damp surfaces, as well as 
grass and polished playing 
courts. 

SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) 
SLIPNOT (Circular vamp) 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GONZALES DEFEATS TRABERT 
IN GARDEN 


Photos, Sam Cooper 


The marble floors of Madison Square Garden were covered with tightly stretched Pancho Gonzales, winner over Trabert in 
canvas, one of the fastest of tennis surfaces. Well over 10,000 spectators turned out five sets, played one of the greatest 
to see the professional debut of the amateur champion, Tony Trabert. matches ever seen at the Garden. 


Jack Kramer (right), a front row spectator with Rex Hartwig, Trabert (left) displayed a magnificent return of serve and 
alternated between watching the matches, counting the gate great backhand volley, losing control of the match only when 
and greeting old friends. arm and leg cramps developed in the third set. 
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TONY'S PROFESSIONAL DEBUT 


by JACK KRAMER 


On Friday, December 9, Tony Trabert 
made his professional debut against the 
player who is considered to be the great- 
est professional in the game today, 
Pancho Gonzales. The general consensus 
of opinion amongst tennis fans was that 
Pancho would win in a walk, for his 
serve was considered to be too big for 
Tony to handle. What people forgot was 
that if Pancho had the world’s best serve, 
Tony had the world’s best return of 
serve; that if Gonzales had played more 
matches against top players than Tony, 
Trabert had played more big-time ten- 
nis than Pancho and had more Wimble- 
don, more National and more Davis 
Cup experience. 

Tony had a tremendous amount of 
money pressure on him in this match, 
for the way he played at the Garden 
would affect the gate in Cincinnati and 
Los Angeles. His great showing and his 
ability to stand up to Gonzales’ power 
will pay off now in terms of dollars. 

The tennis was of the highest stand- 
ard throughout. Only in the first game 
did Tony show a touch of nervousness 


when he failed nine out of ten times to 
get in his first serve. Fortunately for 
Trabert, Gonzales failed to capitalize on 
the second serve, and Tony started out 
with a 1-0 lead. There were fewer misses 
on returns of serve and more good pass- 
ing shots off forcing volleys than I have 
ever seen in a Garden opening. Tony 
also exhibited one of the truly great 
backhand volleys, which practically nul- 
lified all of Gonzales’ backhand cross- 
court passing shots. 

The first service break came at 2-1 
when Tony hit three fantastic returns for 
a 3-1 lead. Then Pancho retaliated with 
two great passing shots to even up the 
score at 3-all. In pro tennis, one loose 
point can mean the service break and 
the set, and a double fault by Pancho 
put him at a 15-40 deficit and enabled 
Tony to win the first stanza, 11-9. Dur- 
ing these first two sets, Pancho was not 
playing badly, but Tony was taking a 
few more chances that were coming off 
and was thus making the play. 

There were three service breaks in 
each of the first three sets. A failure to 
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The 1930 U. S. National Champion, Betty Nuthall (now Mrs. Schumacher) greets 
professional champion Pancho Gonzales. Betty was the only woman ever to win at 
Forest Hills with an underhand serve. 
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get the first ball in means sudden death 
in this league. 

The turning point came in the third 
set when Tony developed cramps in his 
hand and leg. He had been out on the 
court a long time, for indoor matches 
usually go pretty fast, and the first set 
alone had lasted close to an hour. At 
2-3, Tony played a bad game: he missed 
his opening volley, Gonzales followed 
it up with two great passing shots, and 
Tony served a double. One loose point 
gave Gonzales the advantage, the break 
and the set! 

During the last two sets Gonzales was 
spectacular. Tony missed too many first 
serves and his second serve lacked 
length; Pancho was able to capitalize on 
his returns and keep Trabert in trouble. 
Tony was now not so agile. His weari- 
ness showed as he missed a few volleys, 
and Gonzales ran out the set and match, 
9-11, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 

Rex Hartwig lost out in his profes- 
sional debut to Pancho Segura, 2-6. 
There was no doubt that the Rekker was 
playing very badly. He made error after 
error, yet pulled off so many spectacular 
shots that my feeling was, if he did not 
get discouraged as the tour progressed, 
he might come out ahead of little Pan- 
cho. Hartwig is not only the hardest 
hitter but the greatest shot-maker in the 
game today. He had had three days of 
practice on the canvas-covered courts of 
the Heights Casino, but the canvas- 
over-marble floors of the Garden were 
faster and Rex never was in the match. 
The same was true in the doubles, as the 
Rekker and Trabert lost to the two 
Panchos 4-8 (a pro set). Hartwig was 
lobbed a dozen times and missed most of 
his overheads. He outhit the other three, 
but he also made by far the greatest 
number of misses. 

It looks like a ding-dong tour. Tony 
will play better on canvas than he does 
on grass because of the even and higher 
bounce. As Segura and I felt from the 
beginning, this can be anyone’s tour! 


JANUARY SCHEDULE 


January 3 Detroit 
6-7 Chicago 

12 St. Louis 
13 Indianapolis 
14 Louisville 
18 Philadelphia 
19-20 Washington 
2 Boston 
22 Baltimore 
23 Richmond 
24 Norfolk 
27-28 White Plains 
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THESE SOCIAL PROS Tt 
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The effervescent Pancho Segura is serious for a minute as he Tony Trabert goes over the rough schedule with Tour publicity 
stops to chat with the New York Times’ Allison Danzig and man Pat O’Brien. Much of their time will be spent driving 
Wilson’s Mary Hardwick. from cify to city. 


Charming Charlie Hare (right) greets famous pro Don Budge Segura lights a cigarette for pretty Mrs. Bob Crandall of 
and his talented wife Deirdre. Ashaway, R. I. 
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TWO GUIDES FOR 


PERFORMANCE 


by DON KLOTZ 


contests in which each player com- 

petes against a standard which he 
has set for himself rather than against 
his opponent on the opposite side of 
the net. The standard for performance 
by a contestant in match play is com- 
monly the very maximum of that 
person’s ability on his best days. Pro- 
viding that his opponent is believed to 
have at least equal ability to play the 
game, he strives desperately to achieve 
this standard. All strokes are expected 
to be operating at or near their best 
in power and accuracy. If his expecta- 
tion is realized (if he is “hot”), our 
player will usually win and is quite 
happy with his match. If both he and 
his opponent are at their peaks, both 
may come out of the match quite satis- 
fied with themselves, win or lose. 
However, if either is not quite up to the 
standard he has set for himself, he 
becomes disgruntled with his strokes, 
yet keeps on banging away, hoping to 
get “on his game” before the match is 
over. Meanwhile he is producing a 
generous series of errors to hasten his 
opponent’s victory. He is simply giving 
away the match by means of his own 
rets and outs, and he seldom achieves 
the standard he is hoping to attain. 

Now and then all players experience 
those rare days when they can’t seem to 
do anything wrong. It is indeed a 
thrill. But what is to be done when the 
nets and outs are piling up and the 
match is being erred away? Probably 
both players are equally frustrated 
with their games, yet neither is likely 
to be conscious of the other’s frustra- 
tion. Any relationship of their own 
performance to that of their opponent’s 
is regarded as purely coincidental. 

There are two simple guides which 
you may follow when you are unable 
to perform at the standard you have 
set for yourself in match play. How well 
shall you attempt to play on any given 
day? It will depend on the following 
two simple rules: 

1. How well can you play- today? 
2. How well must you play to win your 
match? It may be, of course, that your 
opponent is “hot”, or he just may 
have too much “stuff” for you. In that 
case, do your best. Try everything you 
have. Experiment with different styles 
of play. Even if you lose, the experience 
will be invaluable in developing your 


fie MATCHES are generally 
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ability to vary your game in later 
matches. But above all be a fighter! 
Never let up. The spectators will love 
your spirit, and it is not uncommon that 
the loser gains more respect than the 
winner. But let us examine our two 
points for the average situation. We 
might come up with something you can 
use when you are not hitting as well 
as you would like. 

I. How well can you play today? 
There is no use expecting to be at your 
best day after day. You won't be. Be- 
sides, if your opponent is known to be 
good enough to give you trouble or to 
be a better player, you are very likely to 
set your standards of performance for 
yourself higher than if you expect to 
win by a comfortable margin. In so 
doing you may ask yourself to produce 
a game that is well beyond your present 
ability. As the match begins, go ahead 
and attempt the quality of game you 
want to play. If you are playing well, 
just keep going through match point. 
But if you aren’t, don’t give the match 
away with errors. Reduce the number of 
your errors. Don’t hit quite so hard or 
so close to the lines. Use a greater mar- 
gin of safety, but .don’t go from over- 
hitting to the other ridiculous extreme 
of just “pushing” everything down the 
middle. One simply plays a little safer 
so that the rallies will last a little longer 
and so that you will have some really 
good opportunities for forcing your 
opponent. You also give your opponent 
more opportunities to make errors. 
Make sure that your opponent must 
really win at least half the points he 
gets with placements or forced errors. 
Don’t just give him the match with your 
own errors. As Tilden so wisely put it, 
“Matches are never won; they are al- 
ways lost.” 

You have to decide whether to keep 
on attempting your usual game and 
hope it will come back, or to do the 
best you can with what you have today. 
Take a careful look at the situation. 
Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you think. 
You may be able to capitalize on your 
strong points for the day, avoid the 
weaknesses, and still pull out a victory. 
Look over your game. Are you hitting 
some shots very well and others not so 
well? Maybe your backhand is stronger 
than usual but your forehand is not up 
to par. Then be defensive on the fore- 


hand and hit out with the backhand. 


Perhaps your ground strokes are not 
so good, but your volleys are great. Get 
to the net! You can’t hit either of these 
strokes well, but you can run, bloop and 
lob. Then do just that, if it works. The 
aim is to win, not to put on an exhibi- 
tion of strokes. The umpire gives you no 
credit for form. You can win only by 
means of points. Let’s face it! Most of 
these will be your opponent’s errors. 


I]. How well must you play to win a 
match? It depends on your opponent. 
Before going down for the third time in 
your sea of despairing errors, look over 
his game. How is he playing today? 
Maybe he isn’t as tough as you thought. 
Perhaps he is having a bad day, too. He 
might even be worse off than you. And 
to help you along your rocky way, he 
may not have detected that you aren’t 
“up.” Anything that can happen to you 
may also happen to him. You miss shots 
you shouldn’t miss? Take note! He just 
missed a set-up volley! He shouldn’t 
have missed it? No, but he did miss it, 
and he gives plenty of evidence of being 
worried as he goes back to the baseline. 
Are you watching him closely? He is 
definitely off his game! Here is a chance 
to win when you thought you were a 
goner. Play it steady, force judiciously 
when you can, but give him very few 
points. Let him give points to you 
through his errors. 


Play as well as you can, but don’t 
over-play or you will once more be 
giving him points. The umpire doesn’t 
allow you any more credit in the score 
for your placement than for your 
opponent’s error. Both help you to vic- 
tory, with from 65% to 85% of your 
points coming from his errors. Further, 
by playing steadier and making fewer 
errors, you may gain confidence and 
play with more assurance. Your oppo- 
nent will think you are playing well and 
is not likely to discover the truth unless 
you tell him after the match. By playing 
within your ability today, you have 
avoided giving the match away through 
your own errors. After all, matches are 
almost always lost through errors, not 
won by placements. 


If, after trying this plan, you still 
lose the match, you will at least have 
done the best you could. You didn’t give 
the match away. You made your oppo- 
nent earn his victory. In addition, you 
will have made valuable progress in 
learning to evaluate your game and 
your opponent under fire. You are 
learning to be sensitive to his game, his 
strengths and his weaknesses, balancing 
them off against yours. You will be on 
your way to playing with your head as 
well as with your racket. It is far more 
fun that way, and I think we can safely 
predict many more victories, particu- 
larly in the close ones. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 
TOURNAMENTS 


Hoad Is Outstanding, Ashley Cooper Impressive 


by JIM RUSSELL 


Rosewall Wins Queensland 

Ken Rosewall won the Queensland 
singles championship at Milton Courts, 
Brisbane, beating 19-year old Ashley 
Cooper in the final. Although he had 
been competing in this tournament for 
many years, this was the first time that 
Rosewall has won the main event. To 
celebrate his victory, Ken announced his 
engagement to Wilma Mclver at an 
official dinner at the conclusion of the 
tournament. 

Among the early round casualties 
were Rex Hartwig, who went out to 
Mal Anderson in the quarter-finals, and 
Australian women’s champion Beryl 
Penrose, who met the same fate at the 
hands of Daphne Seeney, the little 
local girl who paid her own expenses 
abroad to compete in tournaments in 
England and Europe this year. The fact 
that both Anderson and Seeney are 
Queenslanders was good cause for 
smiles on the faces of local officials, 
who have been battling to establish 
that theirs is the No. 3 tennis state in 
the Commonwealth and, as such, should 
be rewarded by having the 1956 Chal- 
lenge Round played in Brisbane. 


Mary Carter, fresh from her over- 
seas tour and showing vastly improved 
form, carried off three titles. She de- 
feated Daphne Seeney 6-3, 2-6, 6-1 in 
the singles, she and Penrose won the 
doubles over Seeney and Fay Muller, 
and she and Hartwig beat Penrose and 
Neale Fraser in the mixed doubles. 


With Lewis Hoad absent from the 
tourney because of a minor operation 
on his ankle, Hartwig teamed with 
brilliant Ashley Cooper and reached 
the final by scoring a good win over 
Mervyn Rose and Don Candy. The lat- 
ter are together again after two years 
of playing with other partners at the 
“request” of the Australian selectors. 

After Anderson beat Hartwig, he 
himself was eliminated by the better 
play of Ashley Cooper. This gave the 
tournament its first real publicity and 
sent thousands of spectators out to the 
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Association Courts in Frew Park, Mil- 
ton, a suburb about three miles out 
of Brisbane, to watch the final. Cooper, 
who had earlier beaten Rose in a five- 
set quarter-final, amazed everyone with 
the severity of his service and attacking 
game as he went about the workmanlike 
job of sailing into the Australian title- 
holder. 

The first set was one of the best ever 
seen in a Queensland final and it high- 
lighted Cooper’s resilience under fire. 
Rosewall’s service matched his oppon- 
ent’s, and the games went to 6-all with- 
out a break. At this stage Rosewall 
faltered for the first time, losing his 
service and the set at 8-6. The terrific 
pace was beginning to tell on Cooper 
and he showed signs of slowing down. 
This was all that Rosewall needed, and 
he annexed the set at 6-4, The standard 
of play fell off in the third set as five 
service games were lost in a row. 
However, Ken capitalized on Cooper’s 
outs to win the third set at 6-4. After 
the ten minute intermission, Cooper 
took a 3-0 (but only one service break) 
lead. The champion then played his 
best, taking six out of the next seven 
games and winning the match at 6-8, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 


Hoad Crushes Rosewall 

Lewis Hoad has beaten Ken Rosewall 
in the first of a series of matches in 
1955-56, which Aussies believe will 
rival in intensity the clashes between 
Jack Crawford and Fred Perry in the 
mid thirties. The Australian tennis sea- 
son consists of a series of State Cham- 
pionships commencing with the Queens- 
land, then continuing through NSW, 
Victoria (played at Kooyong Courts 
in Melbourne), the South Australian 
at Adelaide, and climaxing with the 
nationals at the end of January, which 
are played in the four cities of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide or Brisbane in 
rotation annually. 

The Queensland title had been played 
and won by Rosewall from Ashley 
Cooper, but as Hoad did not compete, 


the public eagerly awaited the clash 
of the two great amateurs. They me 
in the final of the New South Wales 
Men’s Singles Championship on Satur. 
day, November 19th, and Lew _ beat 
Ken in four sets, 6-2, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1. The 


scores were a true reflection of the 
match, for in the three sets which Hoad 
won, he completely dominated _ the 
court. 

The tournament, which lasts eleven 
days, was put on its mettle as a public 
attraction by the absence for the first 
time in many years of any overseas 
players. Perhaps this is a little un 
gracious to Miss Rosemary Bulleid and 
Sheila Armstrong of England, but a 
their play is mainly for experience, 
their box office potential can be com. 
pletely discounted. As a result, the first 
week was very quiet, with attendances 
and takings lower than previous years. 


The Strange Seedings 

Rex Hartwig’s 11th hour withdrawal 
from the amateur ranks had no great 
effect on the drawing power of the 
matches offered, although it did create 
quite a number of difficulties for the 
tournament committee. Rex finally made 
his decision on the morning the tourney 
was to start. This forced a recasting of 
the seedings, which had the curious 
effect of bringing Cooper from sixth 
to fourth seed. This was caused by the 
fact that the seedings were made before 
the Queensland Championships had 
been completed, and in that tournament 
Cooper brilliantly beat Hartwig and 
pressed Rosewall in the final. 

It may have seemed strange to many 
competitors (Neale Fraser, whom he 
leap-frogged, in particular), but any 
seeding committee, when they decide on 
issuing re-seedings, must take into ae- 





count all the evidence of recent form 
available. On this score, Cooper earned 
a higher seeding than Fraser, and got 
it. Coincidentally, by leaving Fraser at 
fifth position, it created fewer problem: 
in the re-draw but, as one of the Com. 
mittee responsible for this, I can assure 
everyone interested that this had no 
bearing on the decision. 

What did cause some criticism, an 
perhaps not unwarranted, was the re 
castings of the doubles pairings, caused 
through Hartwig’s retirement. Orig: 
inally the pairings were Hartwig-Hoad| 
Rosewall-Fraser, Cooper-Anderson ané} 
Emerson-Woodcock, with Bromwich; 
Quist and Rose-Candy also paired 
When Hartwig’s decision was received] 
the NSW selectors, two of whom ar 
also national selectors, revised the pait 
ings, much to the dismay of some com 
petitors. 

The new pairings brought Rosewall 
and Hoad together again while Fraser 
robbed of his overseas partner, Ros 
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wall, was given Ashley Cooper. This 
took Cooper from Anderson (they 
played together in the Pan-American 
Championships in Mexico City in Octo- 
ber), and so Anderson had to return to 
his former partner and old buddy, Roy 
Emerson. Emerson was forced to desert 
Warren Woodcock, who in turn made 
a team with junior Warren Jacques, 
a White City clubmate. 

Some of the players who finished up 
by getting better partners were pleased 
by the switches, but others felt that 
their rights had been interfered with by 
being given new partners without first 
being consulted. 

The Men’s Singles 

The singles quarter-finals brought 
about one upset, Neale Fraser beating 
third seeded Mervyn Rose in four sets. 
Ashley Cooper continued to pile up 
additional victories by crushing Don 
Candy, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0. Rosewall had no 
real difficulty with Roy Emerson, beat- 
ing the 19-year old, 8-6, 6-2, 6-4, while 
Hoad showed ragged play in winning 
over Mal Anderson, 6-3, 7-5, 6-0. 

The semi-finals on Thursday pro- 
duced some of the best tennis of the 
tournament. Cooper took the opening 
set from Hoad, 6-3, and had a terrific 
serving duel with Lew in the second. 
However, his serve was broken in the 
fifteenth game, and Hoad won his at 
love to take the second set at 9-7. It 
was interesting to see Lew in a different 
role from that by which he is generally 
known. Instead of slugging it out with 
Cooper, he used varying speeds and 
a variety of spins to break up Ashley’s 
power attack. The final score of 3-6, 
9.7, 6-4, 6-4 clearly shows how far 
Cooper has come in a year. 

Neale Fraser played a fine match 
against Ken Rosewall, using the wind, 
which was a disturbing feature of the 
entire tournament, to great advantage. 
The left-hander swung his fast services 
so wide that Rosewall rarely appeared 
properly balanced for his returns. Neale 
volleyed and smashed with power and 
precision to win the first set 11-9. Then 
Ken took advantage of the tension that 
so often appears in Fraser’s game when 
he is in sight of a big win, and he 
edged out the next two sets, 7-5, 6-4. 
After the rest period and without the 
dreadful spectre of victory staring him 
in the face, Fraser again took the 
initiative and won the fourth set 8-6. 
Apparently the relief that followed this 
effort was too much, and Ken easily 
won the fifth 6-1. 

The Finals 

A terrific rainstorm that lasted from 
6 P.M. until 6 A.M. the night before 
almost threatened to wash out play, 
and the committee’s faces looked as 
overcast as the weather. However, the 
courts had been covered and when the 
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dawn came up into a near-cloudless sky, 
it was simply a matter of taking off 
the covers and allowing the drying 
wind and sun to take out any dampness 
from sweating. A capacity crowd of 
nearly 11,000 packed the stands to 
watch the finals. 

From the first game it was apparent 
that Hoad was going to give Rosewall 
plenty of trouble. A flow of powerful 
shots came off his racket, and his re- 
turn of serve was so deadly that in 
the first two sets he hit none out and 
only netted three times. In the entire 
four sets he hit 42 placements to Rose- 
wall’s 33, while his errors were 51 to 
Rosewall’s 66. After dropping the first 
two sets, Ken was finally rewarded by 
a lapse of concentration on Hoad’s 
part and ran out the third. 

The crowd by now had _ switched 
their support to Rosewall, mainly be- 
cause of his more pleasant court de- 
meanor under trying circumstances. 
Hoad made no bones about his desire 
to put the match out of doubt, and after 
the ten minute break, it was all Hoad 
again. The fourth set was over in 17 
minutes and he had regained the NSW 
singles title which he held in 1953 and 
which Hartwig had won in 1954. 


A Dull Doubles 
Rosewall and Hoad, Wimbledon 


doubles winners in 1953 and runners-up 





in 1954, teamed together again to win 
the NSW doubles final from Mervyn 
Rose and Don Candy in a match that 
was almost as dull to watch as the 
singles final was brilliant. The scores 
were 5-7, 9-7, 6-1, 6-2, but the public 
couldn’t have greatly cared which pair 
won. During the four sets, the players 
totalled 173 errors. Returns of serve 
were so consistently bad that rallies 
rarely got under way. Hoad’s good 
serving enabled him to win all of his 
eleven serves. Rosewall won ten, seven 
of which were at love. 

Mrs. Mary Hawton, too young to 
be considered a veteran, yet just too 
old to be selected for the Australian 
Women’s Team which toured Europe 
this year, surprised most people by 
beating the National Champion in the 
semi-final of the women’s singles, 11-9, 
8-6, then winning the final from Mary 
Carter, 9-7, 9-7. Both these girls were 
successful in their overseas official tour 
and, as the first and second seeds of the 
tournament, were expected to fight out 
the final. Mrs. Hawton, who has always 
seemed to be the unlucky player in 
women’s tennis around here, was deter- 
mined to disprove the seedings, which 
placed her at No. 4. It was a timely win 
for her as she and her husband intend 
making a private tour of Europe and 
the English tournaments in 1956. 

Results on Page 61 
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THE NATIONAL RANKINGS 


By Arthur Kaiser 


Chairman, Men's Ranking Committee 


At the 1955 Annual Meeting, Rule 12(a) was amended 
to make a player eligible for ranking if he played in eight 
sanctioned tournaments in the United States. Formerly he 
was required to play in one of the four USLTA champion- 
ships plus four other sanctioned American tournaments. We 
think the amendment is fair to the players. It makes players 
all over the country a part of the sport of American tennis, 
and it is generally sufficient to get good records on their 
ability. It has qualified more players for ranking than in 
past years. Of course, if the player chooses to play only in 
local tournaments where he will not meet the better players, 
he cannot hope to get a ranking, even if he has played in 
many more than the eight sanctioned tournaments required. 

Likewise Rule 12(b) governing the doubles ranking was 
amended so that any doubles team that competed in five 
sanctioned tournaments would be eligible for a ranking, 


Tony Trabert (left) was the unanimous choice for the first 


position while Herb Flam, one of the most feared of the top 
ten players, made only the No. 8 spot. 
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provided a sufficient record was established. The team is no 
necessarily required to play in the USLTA Championship 
which we feel is an improvement in the rules. j 

At the outset, I want to state that this year, only the 
number one positions in Men’s Singles, Men’s Doubles and 
Father and Son Doubles are incontrovertible. Plausib 
arguments can be made for many changes in the ranking 
There is no absolute rule to govern the position each 
the other ranked players or teams should hold. We ha 
weighed the evidence and we believe our rankings are su 
tained by the evidence. In each case the decision was mad 
on the basis of the record alone rather than on person 
opinions as to the ability of the player. 4 

The rankings we have recommended are the combine 
work of your committee of sixteen. Many hours of work hay 
been expended. I might say that your chairman has speq 
over 90 hours, with more to come, in order that no injusti¢ 
be done any player or team. The committee met on Decembe 
3, at a session lasting from 2 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., at which th 
pros and cons of each player were discussed. The reports of 
the committee members who could not attend were given duf 
consideration. 

This report is made of necessity before the USLTA Ha: 
Court Championships have been played. The results of 
event may change some of the recommended rankings, 
happened last year. In such a case, your committee wi 
make recommendations for amendments to this report 
the Annual Meeting. We have ranked two players, namel 
Hugh Stewart and Pancho Contreras, whose records at thi 
date do not reveal that they have played sufficient tou 
ments to entitle them to a ranking under Rule 12(a). Ho 
ever, they will qualify if they play in the Hard Couff 
Championships. If our assumption is incorrect, they wi 
have to be removed from the numerical ranking. 

Late season play, up to and including the Pacific Coa 
Championship, is given much more consideration than ear 
play, such as in January or February, or late play, as 
October, November and December, excepting the Hard Cout 
Championships. The National Championship at Forest Hil 
carries more weight than other tournaments, and even 
where a strong field participates are given more consider 
tion than those in which the field is small or comparativel 
weak. 

Tony Trabert 

There can be no doubt about the No. 1 position, for Ton 
Trabert won the French Championship, Wimbledon, th 
National Clay Courts and the National Singles. We com- 
pared the records of the other players with those of their 
competitors and came to the conclusions given below. 

Vic Seixas and Art Larsen 

The record of Vic Seixas is not as good as that of Ari 
Larsen except for the direct matches between them. Larsen 
defeated Pietrangeli twice, but Seixas lost to him; Larsen 
has a win and a loss against Shea, but Seixas lost in their 
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Richardson and Flam. His record shows an astonishing number of wins: he defeated Seixas at Wimbledon, Richardson at 
Orange, and Rosewall in the Pacific Southwest. He also has two victories over Flam and a win over Larsen and Tom Brown. Here 


he exhibits perfect balance with left arm extended as he volleys a low ball on the canvas-covered courts of Brooklyn’s Heights 
Casino. Photo, Sam Cooper. 
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Texas’ Sammy Giammalva, considered the nation’s most 
promising player by Pancho Segura, was ranked No. 9 be- 
hind Flam and ahead of Tom Brown. Photo, Cooper. 


only meeting; Larsen defeated Flam three times while losing 
to him twice, but Seixas was beaten by Flam; Larsen de- 
feated Merlo, but Seixas was beaten by him; Larsen beat 
Patty and split matches with Drobny; Seixas lost to Giam- 
malva. Larsen has no losses to anyone below him in the 
ranking except to Flam and Shea, and these losses have 
been offset by wins from them; Seixas has losses to three 
men listed below him (Shea, Flam and Giammalva) and has 
no wins to offset them. The controlling factor in the com- 
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parison of the two is‘that Seixas defeated Larsen twice jp 
direct matches, albeit his win at the Pacific Coast was 4 
very close one. It seems impossible to ignore the direg 
matches between them; hence Seixas is awarded a very close 
decision for the No. 2 position. 
Tut Bartzen and Eddie Moylan 

The choice between Bartzen and Moylan is a close one, 
but Tut has a slight edge thanks to two wins over Richard. 
son and a win over Trabert, which was a little better thay 
Moylan’s win over Tony when the latter defaulted early iy 
the fifth set at Southampton. Bartzen lost to Savitt twice 
but defeated him later. He beat Tom Brown. He lost to 
Moylan in their only meeting, but that was on January 3, 
almost before the season started. He has a good record of 
wins, and his only losses, beside that early season one to 
Moylan, were to Drobny, to Seixas, to Trabert twice (one 
of which is offset by a win), to Savitt twice (winning in 


their third meeting), and to Jacobini. The committee felt} 


he had a slight edge over Moylan, for the members felt thai 
his loss to Eddie was too early in the season to be given much 
weight. 

Moylan had a loss to Ulf Schmidt in the National Indoors, 
which was his worst loss of the season. However, we dis. 
counted this match considerably since Ulf is a fine indoor 
player and the Swedes invariably show up much better on 
wood than outdoors. His positive record includes wins over 
Ayala, Palafox, Kamo, Hammersley, Golden three times, 
Trabert (under unusual circumstances) and Bartzen. He 
lost to Morea in the Pan American Games, although not 
much weight is put on matches played in Mexico City. 
Neither Bartzen nor Moylan have bad losses, which is not 
true of the records of Seixas or Shea. Larsen also has no 
bad losses except to Gardini, for his losses to Shea and Flam 
were offset by wins. 

Gil Shea and Ham Richardson 

It is difficult to choose between Richardson and Shea 

because of the latter’s loss to Kauder, although it was early 








Art Larsen was placed at No. 3 after a long season that in- 
cluded few losses and many good wins. 
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season and offset by a win. In addition, Shea was defeated 
by Giammalva, Golden (in the National Singles) and Flam, 
although he beat Flam twice. Richardson’s losses are not 
as bad as Shea’s, which shows more consistency, for he was 
defeated only by Rose, Shea and Davidson. On the other 
hand, Shea’s wins over Larsen, Tom Brown, Seixas and 
Rosewall are more impressive than Richardson’s two wins 
over Flam and his win over Hoad. Richardson lost to Rose- 
wall twice while Shea won once. To settle the issue, Shea 
won in a direct match against Richardson in mid-season 
at the Eastern Grass Court Championships. 


Herb Flam, Sammy Giammalva and Tom Brown 


Herb Flam has one of the longest records of the season 
with no bad losses. His record ressembles Giammalva’s in 
that they both defeated Seixas and Nielsen. Both lost to 
Richardson, Flam twice.. (Sammy actually beat Ham in a 
team match, which was unsanctioned and therefore cannot 
count.) Flam must be below Richardson since he lost to 
him at Newport and in the French Championships. The 
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MEN’S NATIONAL RANKINGS 


Men’s Singles. 1. Tony Trabert, 2. Vic Seixas, 3. Art 
Larsen, 4. Bernard “Tut” Bartzen, 5. Eddie Moylan, 6. 
Gilbert Shea, 7. Ham Richardson, 8. Herb Flam, 9. 
Sammy Giammalva, 10. Tom Brown, 11. Sidney Schwartz, 
12. Grant Golden, 13. Hugh Stewart, 14. Hal Burrows, 
15. Bill Crosby, 16. Ed Kauder, 17. Allen Morris, 18. 
Johann Kupferburger, 19. Whitney Reed, 20. Bill Quil- 
lian, 21. Clif Mayne, 22. Barry MacKay, 23. Jerry Moss, 
24. Alejandro Olmedo, 25. Bob Perry, 26. Al Harum, 27. 
Dave Harum, 28. Mike Franks, 29. Pancho Contreras, 30. 
Jack Frost, 31. Nick Carter, 32. Jerry DeWitts, 33. Sam 
Daniel, 34. Mike Green, 35. Allen Quay, 36. John Lesch, 
37. Robin Willner, 38. Ron Holmberg, 39. Irvin Dorf- 
man, 40. Dick Sorlien, 41. Dr. Jack Geller, 42. Chauncey 
Steele. 

Insufficient Data. Gardnar Mulloy, Dick Savitt. 

Ciass A (Alphabetically). Jose Aguero, John Been, 
Harry Buttimer, Bill Cranston, Bill Cullen, Tim Coss, 
Dick Gaines, Jose Jacinto, Lonnie Jordan, Butch Krikor- 
ian, Dick Raskind. 

Men’s Doubles. 1. Vic Seixas-Tony Trabert, 2. Bill 
Crosby-Bobby Perez, 3. Jerry Moss-Bill Quillian, 4. Sam 
Giammalva-Richard Schuette, 5. Clif Mayne-Eddie Moy- 
lan, 6. Ed Kauder-Robin Willner, 7. Myron Franks-John 
Lesch, 8. John Been-Barry MacKay. 

Insufficient Data. Bernard Bartzen-Eddie Moylan, Hal 

Burrows-Straight Clark, Herb Flam-Gil Shea, Ham 
Richardson-Tony Trabert, Ham Richardson-Vic Seixas. 
‘ Father and Son Doubles. 1. Dr. A. J. Crane & Michael, 
2. Harry Hoffman & Harry, Jr., 3. J. A. Farrin & J. S., 
4. Karl Kamrath & Karl, Jr., 5. Clarence E. Sledge & 
C. E., Jr., 6. J. Bushnell Richardson & Thomas, 7. Robert 
S. Bowditch & Robert, Jr., 8. J. Edward Meyer, Jr., & J. 
Edward III, 9. Harrison F. Rowbotham & Harrison, Jr., 
10. Everett Hicks & Donald, 11. Abe Golden & Grant, 12. 
Malcolm T. Hill & Malcolm, Jr., 13. Maxwell Brown & 
Maxwell, Jr., 14. Dave Caton & Larry, 15. Malon Courts 
& Richard, 16. William K.-Child & William, Jr., 17. 
Herbert Hipkins & Kenneth, 18. Carroll Harrington & 
Robert, 19. W. H. Ball & George, 20. Harry Pagel & 
Harry, Jr., 21. Egbert J. Miles, Jr. & David, 22. Kurt 
Silbiger & Thomas, 23. William Stucki & William. 

Insufficient Data. W. Catton & Conway, R. Reed & 
Whitney, Roger Richardson & Hamilton, Sidney B. Wood, 
Jr. & Sidney B. III. 
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Biggest surprise of the ranking committee’s recommendations 
was Ham Richardson’s position at No. 7. He was generally 
considered by the players to be a sure No. 3 or No. 4. Photo, 
Thelner Hoover. 













deciding factors in fixing the relative positions of Flam and 
Giammalva are Flam’s longer record and his lack of losses, 
for Giammalva was defeated by Bruce Johnson, Barry Mac- 
Kay and Dick Gaines. Flam also has a direct win over 
Giammalva. 

Giammalva’s string of wins is more impressive than Tom 
Brown’s. Sammy beat Seixas, Nielsen, Morea and Shea while 
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Brown lost to both Seixas and Shea. Sammy won from and 

lost to MacKay and Gaines (fortunately for him, the losses 

are offset by his wins); and he lost also to Johnson, Bill 

Quillian, Golden and Schwartz. However, his positive record 

in August and September gives him his No. 9 position. 
Why Is Flam At No. 8? 

Herb Flam was placed below Bartzen, Moylan, Shea and 
Richardson on the basis of comparative records. Bartzen 
was placed ahead of him since he defeated Richardson in 
direct meetings while Flam lost to Richardson twice in direct 
meetings. Bartzen’s win over Trabert is the best win of any 
American, for no one else beat Tony except Eddie Moylan, 
and the latter won when Trabert was suffering from a bad 
shoulder. Flam’s best win is over Seixas, whose record was 
not as good as Trabert’s. Flam lost to Llamas in Mexico 
City in five sets, while Bartzen won over Llamas in a south- 
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Eddie Moylan and Vic Seixas were placed at Nos. 5 and 2 
respectively. 
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Lefty Tut Bartzen earned the highest ranking of his career 
when he was put at No. 4. The steady Texan has an ex. 
tremely strong clay record but played in only one grass event. 


ern tournament in five sets, although it is true that one was 
late season and played under poor conditions while the 
other was early season. Bartzen also beat Savitt, who proved 
himself to be a better player than anyone else in the United 
States, with the exception of Trabert. 

Let us now compare the records of Flam and Moylan. 
Herb lost to Fancutt, Becker, Rose and Merlo, and he split 
matches with Sirola. Both players lost to Morea. Moylan 
lost to Seixas twice while Flam beat Seixas; on the other 
hand, Moylan beat Trabert. Richardson cannot be higher 
than No. 6 and Flam, with a double loss to him, must be 
below him; had he lost to him only once, the rankings might 
have been different. Flam had losses to players weaker than 
any who beat Moylan with the exception of Ulf Schmidt: 
Moylan lost to Ulf indoors while Flam defeated Ulf out- 
doors three times. 

Shea must be ahead of Flam since he defeated him twice 
and lost to him only once. Shea, Flam and Giammalva all 
had bad losses as compared with Bartzen and Moylan. 

The Others 

Numbers 11 and 12 go to Schwartz and Golden in that 
order because of the former’s win over the latter in a direct 
match in the National Singles. But for this match, the order 
would be reversed. Hugh Stewart and Hal Burrows are No. 
13 and 14. Golden’s direct win over Burrows leaves no 
doubt as to their order. The decisions for 15 to 19 are close, 
but Crosby defeated Kauder and therefore outranks him. 
Kauder gets No. 16 even though he had some bad losses 
early in the season, his late record being better than those 
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below him. Quillian’s record in the National Intercollegiates 
is good, but his later record is not so convincing, having 
losses to Kupferburger and Whitney Reed, which forces 
him to No. 20. 

The next group of players that are close are Mayne, 
Mackay, Moss, Olmedo, Perry, Al Harum, Dave Harum, 
Franks, Contreras and Frost, whom we have ranked in 
that order. Perry’s record is not as good as Al Harum’s, 
but because of his direct win over Al in the National 
Championships, he ranks just ahead of him. Frost’s record 
does not confirm the promise he showed last year. 

Insufficient Data 

We have placed Dick Savitt under “Insufficient Data” 
because he defeated Bartzen twice, later losing a five set 
match to him. He also defeated Giammalva and Tom Brown 
and played a five set match with Seixas. He did not play 
in enough tournaments to be ranked under Rule 12(a), 
but he has a fine record. 

Gardnar Mulloy had a very unconvincing season, his 
record being insufficient to place him numerically in justice 
to himself and others, although he played sufficient tourna- 
ments to qualify him for a ranking. We have therefore 
placed him in “Insufficient Data.” 

There are a number of players who are American citizens 
who have a good record in Europe but who did not play 
any tournaments in the United States. Therefore they were 
not a part of the sport of tennis in our country and, under 
Rule 12(a), are not eligible for a ranking. This group con- 
sists of Malcolm Fox, Fred Kovaleski, Budge Patty and 
Tony Vincent. 

Class A 

These players have all qualified for a ranking by having 
played in a sufficient number of tournaments. However, their 
record is such that we found it impossible to place them 


numerically in justice to themselves and the other players, 
as their positive records are rather meagre. We have there- 
fore recognized their ability by placing them in Class A 
alphabetically. 

Men’s Doubles 

Vic Seixas and Tony Trabert have the outstanding record, 
having lost only to Fraser and Rosewall and to Hartwig- 
Hoad twice. After the No. | team, the ranking is more 
dificult. Crosby and Perez have the best record, with losses 
only to Hartwig-Hoad and Kauder-Willner, although they 
also won from the latter. They get the call for No. 2 over 
Moss-Quillian for the latter lost to Kamo-Miyagi while 
Crosby-Perez won from the same team in straight sets. 

A number of good teams are listed under the category 
“Insufficient Data” for they did not qualify for a ranking 
under Rule 12(b). Had they played in more tournaments, 
all probably would have been ranked since they all beat one 
or more of the teams that are ranked. Players and teams 
cannot expect a ranking if they do not qualify under the 
ranking rules as laid down by the USLTA. 

Father and Son Doubles 

We omitted ranking Roger Richardson and Hamilton and 
placed them instead under “Insufficient Data.” They played 
in only one match and lost it. Under the rules, a team is 
qualified if it plays in one of the USLTA championships, 
which the Richardsons did. They lost in the first round to 
the Cranes, who are the champions, and they lost by 9-7 in 
the third set. They gave the Cranes their hardest match with 
the exception of the Bowditches. We do not feel that they 
have sulficient record to be ranked numerically, in justice 
to themselves and the other players. The Farrins fall 
naturally into No. 3. The Kamraths beat the Sledges and, 
therefore, outrank them, but they fall behind the Farrins 
who played a stronger list of opponents. 














HAR-TRU FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURTS 





HAR-TRU FOR THE TORONTO BADMINTON AND RACQUET CLUB 
Let HAR-TRU serve you 
For your club . . . your resort . . . or at your home. 
For new courts, reconditioning of old ones, or resurfacing, you can depend on fast-drying HAR-TRU . . . the finest, 
most modern fast-drying tennis courts in the world. For further information, write to: 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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SERVICE ACES > +f 


by MERCER BEASLEY 


One of the quick methods of giving 
a player a sense of the court is to dia- 
gram the arena by marking the corners 
at service line and baseline and giving 
them arbitrary numbers as in the at- 
tached diagram. They then learn the 
meaning of the sharp crosscourt and the 
deep down the line or deep crosscourt. 
The player first drives to corners | and 
2 until his opponent is far enough out 
of position that a sharp short crosscourt 
to 3 or 4 can mean the placement. If 
he hits the short crosscourt when his 
opponent is still able to move easily 
to the ball, he will find he has set up 
the point for his rival. 

Once a player understands the court, 
he soon spots his weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, he may quickly realize that he 
makes far fewer errors on his backhand 
crosscourt than on his backhand down 
the line; that the only time he can exe- 
cute the down the line without fear 
of error is when the ball comes without 
pace or is hit shor:. Once he knows his 
defects, it is easy for him to see the 
value of the iron wrist or the use of 
spin for control or the value of dis- 
guise. The problem, then, is not only 
to teach the player to know the court 
but to enable him to spot what he is 
doing in the way of good play or bad 
in the course of a match. 

Recollecting the way one plays after 
a match is as difficult as recalling a 
dream when one awakes. Only a few 
shots or a small section of the match 
remains vivid. It has been established 
that one can recall a large percentage 
of a dream by writing down, as fast as 
one can, every image that comes to 
mind. The more you write, the better 
the recali; similarly, one can recap- 
ture the match by putting on paper the 
portion one does remember. The player 
is better able to analyze his own game, 
and he will find his improvement goes 
fast when he learns his own strengths 
and weaknesses. 

The National Junior Champion, Bar- 
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The geometry of the court reveals the great distance of the 
deep crosscourt and the substantial margin over the net 
required when aiming for depth without error. 


bara Breit, has an unbelievably fine 
concept of the game for she understands 
exactly what she is doing in a given 
match. In the following reports, written 
by her following two junior matches, 
she describes concisely what happened 
on the court. The “we” of the story is 
not the “editorial” we; it is Barbara 
and her racket! 


Junior Girls’ Interscholastics 
Barbara Breit d. Mimi Arnold, 6-3, 6-0 

Aucust 21, 1955. The match started 
out rather poorly with our missing quite 
a few shots—in fact most of them— 
for soon Mimi Arnold was leading 3-0. 
We (racket and I) were hitting over 
the lines, wide, and in the net in an ef- 
fort to win the points outright. We 
decided to settle down thereafter, con- 
sciously bouncing and keeping the eye 
on the ball, as well as fighting our 
heart out for each point. Our plan 
was to hit the ball deep and hard, to 
keep forcing, and to use the “cross- 
back”, i.e., a quick ball right back where 
she came from to cross her up. All of 
a sudden, everything started clicking, 
our shots were deep, fast and forcing, 
keeping her on the run and forcing her 
to play defensively. We even came up 
to net a bit, confusing her and winning 
points outright. And that’s the story: 
my racket did the work, I moved the 
racket, and my mind moved my arms 
(and my mind had received wise tips 
on how to beat her from a certain Mr. 
B———). So we ALL beat her and 
won the match. 


National Junior Girls 

Breit d. Reyes, 6-2, 6-1 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1955. Our plan was to 
hit the ball deep and run her, forcing 
shots. We also discovered that she could 
not get started quickly enough on a 
quick shot to her forehand, so we incor- 
porated that play into our attack. The 
match began with our wrapping up a 3-0 
lead by forcing hard on every shot. We 


were playing extremely well—shots 
within 6 inches of the baseline. Reyes 
was having trouble getting the ball deep. 
er than the service line. For the nex 
two games, Reyes picked up her game 
and fought a little harder; this, com. 
bined with our missing some shots, gave 
her the games. From then on we couldn't 
miss. It was the same story in the sec- 
ond set; after she won the second game, 
we both hung on and wouldn’t give her 
room to breathe. She tried dinking, 
but we kept hitting, not giving her a 
chance to force us into her game. Then 
it was gver, thank heavens. 


* = * 


The geometry of the court is a fas 
cinating subject. Did you realize that 
you must hit a down the line shot a good 
6 inches higher than a crosscourt? The 
crosscourt ball passes within 5 or 6 feet 
of the center of the net unless the ball 
is hit from the center of the court to the 
short crosscourt. The net is higher at 
the posts, so more margin over the net 
must always be allowed on the down the 
line. 

Take another look at the diagram of 
the court and you will see that the 
maximum distance is the deep cross 
court angle, for it is the hypotnuse of 
a right triangle. This means that the 
deep crosscourt must be hit harder than 
the down the line. You must also allow 
yourself a good deal of margin over the 
net, particularly on this crosscourt, to 
obtain depth without error. 

Looking at the diagram again, one 
can see that the short crosscourt hit 
from the area of the baseline can be 4 
clean hit, but that the short crosscourt 
hit from the service line must either 
have a good deal of overspin to keep it 
in the court boundaries or it must be 4 
simple “dump” or drop shot. A player 
such as Hoad can execute the short 
crosscourt standing well inside the serv- 
ice line because of the great amount of 
overspin on his forehand. A player such 
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as Mulloy, who normally drives his fore- 
hand, will “chip” or slice the ball down 
the line when he gets a short ball since 
he finds it safer than trying the short 
forehand crosscourt. 


me * 7 


No matter how sound the strokes and 
how thorough one’s knowledge of court 
strategy, one is still susceptible to “bad 
days.” In many cases, the “bad day” is 
a direct result of the pressure put on a 
player by a good opponent. He may find 
himself rushed, tricked or upset so that 
as the match progresses he finds it 
harder and harder to get back in- 
to the play. He can not longer play 
his own game. He may find he is 
getting no pace on the ball or 
hitting too hard, that he is hitting too 
late or too early. The best way to get 
himself out of this slump is to be on his 
toes more than ever, to think only of 
getting into position fast, and to remem- 
ber to stroke each ball, never to press 
or overhit. The thought must be on each 
shot to get to the ball quickly, bounce 
into position, and drive the ball. 

* * * 

Tennis is the fascinating game that 
it is because there are so many factors. 
There are strokes, the knowledge of 
court geometry, mental alertness and the 
various court surfaces. The soft and 
steady hitter can hide his weaknesses on 
clay, the wild slugger can get his good 
days on fast cement, the chipper and 
slicer can play over his head on wet 
grass, but each of these players must 
learn to temper his game to play well 
on other surfaces. The clay player starts 
hitting his strokes when he moves to 
grass, and the cement player steadies 
down when he makes the clay circuit. 

Knowledge of the game increases 
through study and constant play; the 
less experienced player with an open 
mind will find his knowledge will grow 
with tournament play only if he realizes 
that better players know more than he. 
A State Champion has ro conception of 
the pressures or tensions of a National 
Champion, and the local player cannot 
conceive of the type of game played by 
a Davis Cup star. It is obvious that Joe 
Smith knows less tennis than Herb Flam 
or Budge Patty but these two, although 
wise in the game, are still less exper- 
ienced than a Don Budge or Jack 
Kramer. The Gar Mulloys and the 
Bobby Riggs’ have the know-how but 
not the youth, for a player learns so 
much with each passing year that he 
becomes more and more difficult to beat 
despite the fact that his reflexes have 
slowed up. Tony Trabert is an excellent 
player now, but just watch him next 
year at the end of a professional tour 
against Kramer! And the tournament- 
wise Kramer will gain just as much as 
his younger opponent. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New Englana’s Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Modern Garage Connecting 
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MacGregor 
TENNIS RACKETS 


Exclusive Construction Features 





1. Cross-banded multi-ply crescent. 
2. Laminated full Horseshoe Overlay of selected 


veneers. 

3. Three-piece throat—lightest, strongest ever 
developed. 

4. Cross-banded Fibre “Button” for additional 
strength. 


5. Throat-locking center-ply runs full length of 
shaft—and is assembled with bow. 


Perfect balance and perfect 
‘‘feel’’—these features assure 
sharper control, extra ‘‘zing"’ 
with MacGregor Tennis Rackets! 





CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


\ Tennis—Golf—Athletic Equipment 
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Franklin racket as a prize in a tournament. The racket still , 
has its original strings although it has been used as a play- 
thing by the 89-year old Mr. Carlisle’s children, grand-children 

and great-grand-children. 
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A silver plate, attached to the throat of the racket, is in- 
scribed with the date and the winner’s name. Photo, B & B 
Studio. 
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WORLD RANKINGS 


Belgium 
Jackie Brichant 
Philippe Washer 
Gino Mezzi 
J. P. Froment 
Raymond Evalenko 
Andre Jamar 
Georges Vallez 
Leo Rooman 
Francis Andries 
Jacques Sternon 


Christiane Mercelis 
Poucette Coessens 
Myriam Van Cutsem 
Anne-Marie Crowet 


Chile 


. Luis Ayala 


Andres Hammersley 
Alfredo Trullenque 
Ricardo Lucero 
Domingo Matte 


. Jose Castellano 
. Jorge Molina 
. Hector Inostroza 


Ivan Salas 


. Ricardo San Martin 


. Luisa Morales 


Lucia de Castellano 
Maria Tort 
Margarita Bender 


. Carmen Ibarra 

. Yolanda del Solar 
. Rosa Yunis 

. Gloria Perez 


Czechoslovakia 


. George Javorsky 


Viadimir Zabrodsky 
John Krajecik 
Parma 

Benda 

Siroky 

Svoboda 


Mrakota 


Vera Puzejova 
Olga Gazdikova 
Jirina Elgrova 
Dvorackova 
Brabencova 


Egypt 


. Jaroslav Drobny 


Kamel Moubarek 


. Ismail Adel 


Donald Acobas 
M. Badr-el-Dine 


. R. Kibrit 


M. Charbit 


. Nabil Hassan 
. Moh. Soliman 


England 


. Roger Becker 
. Billy Knight 


Tony Mottram 


. Bobby Wilson 
. Geoff Paish 

. Michael Davies 
. John Barrett 

. Gerald Oakley 
. I. Warwick 

. G. Ward 


. Angela Mortimer 
. Pat Ward 

. Shirley Bloomer 

. Angela Buxton 

. Anne Shilcock 

. Elaine Watson 

. Georgie Woodgate 
. J. Deloford 

. Lorna Cawthorn 
. Jennifer Middleton 


Germany 


. Ernst Buchholz 


Rupert Huber 


. Branovic 

. Franz Feldbausch 
. Peter Scholl 

. Werner Helmrich 
. Sanders 

. Engelbert Koch 
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Dieter Gerloff 
Helmut Gulez 
Christoph Biederlack 
Beppo Pottinger 
Richard Bauet 
Mauritz 

Baums 

Brandt 

Bohnen 

DahImann 

Dr. Helmut Kumpfel 


. Erika Vollmer 

. Inge Pohmann 

. Inge Vogler 

. Margot Dittmeyer 
5. Totta Zehden 

. Barbel Ahblert 

. Eilemann 


Margarete v. Gerlach 
Gisela Hammann 
Jencquel 


. Mini Burkhard 


Buderus 
List 
Paas 


Italy 


. Fausto Gardini 

. Giuseppe Merlo 

. Nicola Pietrangeli 
. Orlando Sirola 

. Giorgio Fachini 

. Umberto Bergamo 
. Sergio Jacobini 


Antonio Maggi 


. Mario Belardinelli 
10. 
. Oscar Ebner 
. Carlo Sada 


Antonio Lazzarino 


. Nicla Migliori 
. Silvana Lazzarino 
. Annalissa Bellani 


Lea Pericoli 


. Chiara Ramorino 
. Anca Vignali 

7. Lucia Manfredi 
. M. Frigerio 


Lebanon 


. Samir Khoury 
. Roy Karaoglan 
. Elie Attieh 

. Henry Haddad 


Maurice Tabet 


. Albert Rizk 


Youssef Zeidan 


. Vera Mattar 
. Mrs. Nena Farah 


Mrs. N. Robert 
R. Abihatab 
S. Tabbara 
L. Lawande 


. Mrs. J. Nahas 


Peru 


. Eduardo Buse 

. Enrique Buse 

. Dan Walker 

. Juan Ruiz Reategui 


Sweden 


. Sven Davidson 
. Lennart Bergelin 
. Steffan Stockenberg 


Ulf Schmidt 


. Torsten Johansson 


. Bengt Axelsson 


Ake Eliaeson 


. Percy Rosberg 
. Borje Fornstedt 
. Jan-Erik Lundquist 


. Birgit Gullbrandsson-Sanden 
. Solveig Gustafsson 

. Mary Lagerborg-Backstrom 
. Alva Bjork 

. Ann-Mari Almgren 


Switzerland 


. Martin Froesch 
. Erwin Balestra 


Paul Blondel 


. Rene Buser 


Bernard Dupont 


5. Zygmund Zorny 
. Alfred Joerger 
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exhibited his unusual repertoire of strokes at Brooklyn’s 

Heights Casino. His volley is orthodox, but he hits all back- 

hands as well as forehand returns of serve with two hands. 

Photo, Cooper. (Right) The 45-year-old Sidney Wood gives 

no signs of retiring. He played at Coral Beach, Bermuda, 
last month, losing to Fred Krais in the semi-finals. 
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Virginia Kovacs’ tennis-playing sister, Nancy Wolfenden, i) C ae > . 
teamed with ex-pro Eddie Amark to win the annual handicap h > res t ot ua | | ( \ 
“bisque” tournament, played at the Olympic Club in San 


Francisco. A bisque is a point which can be taken at any time ae "ss {’” Brands Inc 
during a set. Photo, Moulin Studios. + oe) | ta 
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PRO TOUR 
REMINISCENCES 


by Don Budge 


1 am one of the very few players who did not believe that 
a Hoad-Rosewall-Trabert professional tour would have been 
a sure-fire success. While everybody sympathized with Jack 
Kramer when the young Aussies turned down his offer, I 
felt that Jack had a fortunate escape from a tour that was 
hardly likely to succeed. My reasons? There was a tour not 
too dissimilar a few years back, and it was a financial flop. 

In 1941, Lex Thompson undertook to promote a tour in- 
volving the two best professionals and the two top amateurs. 
Fred Perry and I were the old pros, and Bobby Riggs and 
Frank Kovacs were the two top ranking amateurs in the 
country. The tour lost money! 

Actually there were extenuating circumstances, for Pearl 
Harbor occurred only two weeks after Riggs and Kovacs 
had signed up. The four of us got together to see if we 
should still consider going on with the tour. We finally de- 
cided it was up to Lex as promoter, and he agreed to take 
the gamble. There were other complications: on opening 
night, Perry fell on his elbow with Riggs just two points 
from match. I quickly found that I was not in shape for 
the rough grind of professional exhibition. I lost the first 
five matches to Kovacs and the first five or six to Riggs. It 
took one month from the time the tour opened before I could 
get out in front, which happened when I beat Riggs in 
Kansas City. Eventually I won the tour with Riggs in second 
place, Perry third and Kovacs fourth. 

This was the first tour in which everyone of us was sup- 
posed to be a hotshot. I was the reigning professional cham- 
pion and Riggs and Kovacs were the two best amateurs. 
Opening night was actually not too bad. There were 8,000 in 
the Garden, and we were sure that we would do better on our 
tour throughout the United States since the people in the 
small towns had never seen Kovacs or Riggs. We didn’t. 

I have played on six professional tours, starting in 1939 
when I turned professional and running through 1954. My 
first tour was against Ellsworth Vines, the world’s most out- 
standing professional. I was then considered to be the 
world’s best amateur and, as a result, the advance newspaper 
publicity was unbelievable. There were controversial articles 
every day in which, for example, Vinnie Richards would 
predict that Vines would kill Budge or Captain Walter Pate 
would take the stand that Budge would kill Vines. We had 
the biggest crowd of all time in the Garden. There were 
18,500 spectators, many of whom were standees. We grossed 
$47,000 on the first night. The only tour ever to do better 
financially was Vines versus Perry. Here again it was the 
world’s leading amateur against the world’s best profes- 
sional. Their opening night grossed more than ours, since 
their top-priced seats were $9.90 and ours were $7.70. 

We sold to standing room only in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. It was a wonderful feeling to play before a 
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Don Budge displays the classical form of the wind-up, with 
left arm pointed and right arm just beginning the wrist break. 


gallery that large and that eager, and it was an additional 
thrill since Vines had always been my idol. It was the 
toughest tennis I have ever played. Elly hit so hard that | 
had to run faster than ever before to dig balls out. I won 
the first two matches, then played just as well in Philadelphia 
the third night to lose 7-5, 7-5, 7-5 (one service break in 
each set). 

On the fourth night, we hit Chicago and I came down with 
the flu. The doctor told me I couldn’t play, but every seat in 
the house had been sold! The tour manager, Jack Harris 
and my old friend from Wilson, L. B. Icely, came to my 
room and sympathized. I had eaten one bowl of soup ané 
one cup of tea in two days, but I knew I had to play. | 
actually won the first two sets and had a service break in the 
third. Need I say that he won in the fifth? In the doubles 
later that evening, I almost fainted. I was beginning to ge 
a taste of tough professional touring. 
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That night, we got on a train and headed for Pittsburgh 
for our fifth match. We were now at two matches each ané 
had agreed to play only two out of three sets from here on in. 
I beat him 11-9 in the third set. In the locker room later, | 
took off my shoes and saw that the soles of both feet were 
bleeding. “Elly” I said, “you’re killing me!” Then he took 
off his shoes—his feet were every bit as bloody as mine. 
These first five matches were the toughest part of the tour: 
from then, we were hardened. 

This first tour was the one I liked best. Vines was a wor 
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the tour started, he came up to me and said: “I’ve had 
something on my mind for some time. I would like to play 
each point as it stands, no matter how bad the call.” It was 
the way I wanted to play and it was a relief to both of us to 
find ourselves in agreement. 

My second tour was the second most successful in which 
I competed. Fred Perry was my opponent and we drew well 
wherever we played. Fred personally was a far more emo- 
tional opponent than Vines. He could be upset by line calls, 
circumstances, or the gallery. | remember, after signing the 
contract to play, I flew to Pittsburgh where I umpired a 
match between Perry and Vines. They were playing at it 
hammer-and-tongs until 3-all in the first set. Perry had his 
ad on Vines’ serve when Elly hit a backhand down the line 
that ticked the net to bring the score up to deuce. To add to 
the department of coincidences, Vines hit two more netcords 
on the two succeeding points. Perry turned around to the 

allery and said, “If that’s lawn tennis, I don’t want any part 
of it!” His con®entration was broken and he was never again 
in the match. 

My tour with Perry was similar to my third tour against 
Bill Tilden. Unlike Vines and myself, they did not play the 
balls as they were called. I have always felt very strongly on 
this matter because of an incident that happened when I| was 
a young amateur. I was playing in my first Wimbledon 
championships and was to meet Gottfried Von Cramm in the 
semi-finals, thanks to my upset quarter-final win over Bunny 
Austin. I had never met Cramm although I had watched 
him play every match that year. He was then the second 
ranking player in the world and was considered by every 
player to be the most outstanding sportsman in the game. 
As I was walking to the competitors’ stand, I saw him walk- 
ing toward me. 

“You’re Budge, aren’t you?” 

Ves.” 

“I’m Gottfried Cramm. I’ve been watching you and | 
think you are a great player. May I have a talk with you 
about my views on tennis?” 

I was overwhelmed. We went out on a side court and sat 
on a bench, and I shall never forget his first remark. “Don,” 
he said, “I saw you play Austin and I thought you were a 
bad sport. That’s what I wanted to talk to you about.” 

I was then 20, and here was the world’s leading player 
remarking on my poor court behavior! I shall always re- 
member my feelings when I heard those words. 

“Well, sir, what did I do?” 

“Do you remember that point in the second set when 
Austin got a very bad call?” 

“Te” 

“And then you threw the next point?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“This was bad sportsmanship on your part. A group of 
officials agree to call a match as best they can. They do not 
guarantee that they will not make mistakes. Let us suppose 
that, when you and I play our semi-finals, you get a very 
bad call. If I immediately threw the next point, the 18,000 
spectators in the enclosure would say, ‘Look at Cramm. 
Isn’t he a wonderful sport? He just threw the last point!’ 
But while the 18,000 people are appreciating my sports- 
manship, I am publicly embarrassing that linesman. I would 
rather reverse the situation when you get the bad call. I do 
not throw the next point and the 18,000 spectators say, ‘Look 
at Cramm! He knew Budge got a bad call, yet he wouldn’t 
throw the point.’ That linesman volunteered to do his best 
and I have not embarrassed him. Don, that’s my whole 
philosophy. If you get a bad decision, don’t expect me to 
throw the next point.” 

This is exactly what Vines was trying to express to me 
several years later. It is a completely unselfish philosophy 
in which the individual] is subordinate to the game. For 
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German ace Gottfried von Cramm (right), shown walking off 
the court with Gianni Cucelli, was considered by Budge to 
be the greatest sportsman in the game. 


Cramm always had storybook ideals. To illustrate my point, 
Vines (who was then a pro) and I witnessed a Davis Cup 
doubles between Cramm-Lund and Allison-Van Ryn, a 
match I have never forgotten. Gottfried was dominating 
the play completely, and through his spectacular efforts, the 
Germans actually reached match point. Here Cramm swung 
at a volley and missed it; his partner reached out and hit 
the ball for a placement. The umpire announced, “Game, 
set and match to Germany.” Gottfried held up his hand and 
informed the umpire that the ball had touched his racket. 
The score as corrected was deuce and the United States 
eventually won the match. 

Shortly afterwards, I went into the locker room and 
heard a prominent German official furiously sounding off 
at Cramm. “Gottfried,” he said, “you’re a disgrace to the 
German name and the German people. You had no business 
interjecting the fact that the ball touched your racket. I am 
disgusted with you!” 

Both men were so incensed that | could not get out of 
their way. Gottfried listened until the tirade was over, then 
asked, “Are you through, Klaus?” 

" 

“Then let me tell you a thing or two! I chose tennis 
because it was a gentlemen’s game, and | have always tried 
to play it like one. When I play a match I can go home at 
night and sleep because I have a clear conscience. Do you 
think I could sleep if I had not told the umpire exactly 
what happened? I would be violating every principle for 
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England’s Fred Perry, here being interviewed by reporter 
Jack Miller, played in one of the most successful of al! tours 
against Ellsworth Vines. 


which this game stands. I don’t think I am letting down the 
German team or the German people. I think I am doing 
them credit, and until you ask for my resignation, that is 
exactly the way I am going to continue to play.” 

Then he turned around and walked away. 

Bill Tilden had no such philosophy in his repertoire. His 
was almost the exact opposite: the game was subordinate to 
the individual. He believed that one must use every possible 
weapon against an opponent, and he revelled in grandstand 
plays. It was no uncommon occurrence to see Bill demand 
the removal of a liresman or rage over a questionable 
decision. He believed that if psychologicc! warfare could 
not down his opponent, then the latter was too good. He 
was always a fine loser and he never offered alibis. He once 
said, “If I’m smart enough to upset my opponent, I am 
better than he. If he wins, he is better than I.” 

During my tour against Tilden, it frequently happened 
that he would get a bad decision and I would play the 
point as it stood. A few games later I might get the bad call 
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and, provided the point were not a crucial one, he would 
throw the next one. Frequently his court tactics backfired on 
him, but he was always able to find a way out. 

Tilden and | were once playing a match in Toronto. After 
three or four bad decisions, Tilden stopped play and asked 
clearly, “Mr, Umpire, please ask that linesman to leave, | 
want him replaced!” The Canadians, traditionally good 
sportsmen, resented Tilden’s remark, and as he walked back 
to serve, the crowd started to hiss. The noise from the 
gallery meant such obvious disapproval that I knew Bill 
would do something to extricate himself. I stood at the 
baseline as fascinated as any spectator, wailing to see what 
would happen. Tilden held his hand up to me, walked up 
to the umpire and took the microphone. He stunned the 
audience with his opening remark: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I believe you will observe the 
usual British custom of allowing a man to defend himself 
before you condemn him.” 

A complete silence extended over the galléry. 

“It just so happens,” continued Bill, “that this linesman 
called as many balls wrong against Mr. Budge as against 
myself and, believe me, that is enough to upset a man 
old as 1. If I can hope to play any kind of tennis at all 
against this young fellow, who is the best player in t 
world today, I cannot be distracted by four bad calls fron 
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Pretty Deirdre Budge accompanied her husband on all tou 
after their marriage in 1940. 
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Bobby Riggs receives the National Professional trophy from 
lest Side President Schuyler Van Bloem after defeating 
Budge in July, 1949. Riggs played his best tennis to beat Don 
in a nip-and-tuck post-war tour. 


he same linesman in one game. If you folks who paid good 
oney to see a match here tonight want to see one, I'll leave 
Hpt up to you. But if you hiss or boo during play, it will be 
Tpmpossible for me to make a match of it.” 

He then put back the microphone and walked to the base- 
ine, with the gallery cheering him as loudly as they had 
@Pooed before. From the complete heavy, he had become the 
@Pero in a matter of minutes. 

My fifth tour was against Bobby Riggs, who played the 

em tennis he had ever played. I had a decided edge over 
Bhim before and during the war, and he had his goal set to 
beat me. I lost the first twelve matches and was behind 
13-1. Eventually I started to catch up, but the final score at 
e end of the tour was 24-22 for him. In the early matches, 
realized a bad shoulder was going to hamper my serving 
all the way through. I changed my game because of my 
imitations and, although I was not playing my best, I was 
ighting as hard as I could. 

The last tour in which I played was one of the least 
puccessful ones but was most striking from a tennis view- 
point. This was the 1954 tour between Gonzales, Sedgman, 
Segura and myself, with Kramer playing in the doubles. 
We played before one of the smallest openings in the 
arden, yet the tennis was the fiercest. Kramer had arranged 
hat whoever did the best each night got the most money. 
The fellows killed themselves in an effort to win, yet the tour 
never really caught on with the public. 

This year’s opening features the best professional against 
he best amateur, which is as it should be. Here’s wishing 
Pancho Gonzales and Tony Trabert a wonderful opening 
d a successful tour, and here’s luck to promoter Jack 
ramer! 
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Memorable Matches 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


you thought was the winning stroke, only to have 

your opponent by some miraculous play or freak of 
fate return it and go on to win? Probably you cursed your 
luck or blamed yourself for your ineptness. But such a 
situation occurs not only in the kingdom of the dubs. Many 
championships have been won and lost on just such a 
happening. 


D:: YOU ever stand at match point and make what 


Back in the early days of the game, that famous champion, 
Willie Renshaw, who first set the mark of seven wins which 
has never yet been exceeded by a man either in England 
or America, stood up for the last time against a sturdy 
challenger. In 1887, after six consecutive championships, 
he did not defend and his great rival, Lawford, won the 
title by default. Ernest Renshaw, Willie’s twin brother, 
avenged him in 1888 and the next year Willie came back 
and played through for the first time in nearly ten years. 
In the semi-final he met Lawford again and beat him in 
four sets, and in the final his opponent was H. S. Barlow 
who, up to that time, had an undistinguished record. 

The match was one of the most exciting ever seen at 
Wimbledon. Barlow, the under-dog, won the first two sets, 
lost the third, and in the fourth was six times within a 
point of the match. On one of these occasions he had 
Renshaw completely at his mercy. Willie was serving. The 
score was 6-7, 30-40. He served, ran into the net, and in 
doing so dropped his racket. Realizing he had no chance, 
he stood there, waiting for Barlow to make the winning 
shot. A drive to any part of Renshaw’s court would have 
won the match. But Barlow, instead of seizing this heaven- 
sent opportunity, sent up a gentle lob. Renshaw, quick to 
sense the chance offered him, picked up his racket, scurried 
back, returned the stroke, won the rally and eventually 
the set at 10-8. In spite of this, Barlow went to 5-love in the 
fifth set but, amid wild excitement, Renshaw again drew 
level and went out at 8-6. 

Two other Wimbledon championships of the early days 
developed very similar circumstances. In 1892, E. W. 
Lewis, a splendid player and even more deserving of the 
highest honors than Barlow, met the magical Dr. Joshua 
Pim in the final round. Lewis won the first two sets 6-2, 
7-5, and in the third had two match points for a straight 
set victory. On one of these he had driven Pim far out 
of court. Pim returned a short lob. Lewis had only to tap 
the ball over the net to win. Instead he slammed it far 
beyond the baseline as many others have done since. From 
then on Pim recovered, pulled out the third set at 9-7 and 
then won easily. 

Another doctor, W. V. Eaves, played much the same 
kind of match against Wilfred Baddeley in the 1895 final. 
Eaves won the first two sets 6-4, 6-2, and was 6-5, 40-30 in 
the third. Here he made a very good lob which might have 
won for him, but the wind came to Baddeley’s rescue and 
took the ball a few inches beyond the baseline. Baddeley 
eventually won the set at 8-6 and the last two handily. 
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walk- 
The magnificent Tilden, best known for his variety of spins§ Set ar 
has just completed the follow-through of a backhand cross{ and G 
court volley by coming straight down with his racket. Photo, cham] 
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Perhaps the most tragic occurrence of this nature 
happened in 1901. In that year Reggie Doherty, who had 
won the championship four times in a row, was a very 
ill man. When the tournament started he had about made 
up his mind not to defend, believing that his challenger 
and probable successor would be his brother Laurie or, 
if not, his close friend, George Hillyard. Through the luc 
of the draw, Hillyard met “Little Do” in the third round 
and won after losing the first two sets. In the fourth round 
Hillyard faced “Baby” Gore, who had been striving fo 
the highest honors for thirteen years. Gore was a one-strokt 
player with a strong forehand and little else. Hillyard 
like the Dohertys, was strong everywhere. Reggie Dohe 
was such a perfect player himself that he would have been 
well content to relinquish his title to any other all-cout 
player. He was not happy at the thought that Gore mighi 
come through. So Hillyard carried with him into battlq Suc 
not only his own high hopes of becoming champion, buff Tund 
also the good wishes of both Dohertys. When he met Goreg and N 
Hillyard played one of his finest singles matches, standing The 
two sets to one and 5-4, 40-love, in the fourth. He had Ameri 
reached this point by continually driving deep to Gore’ been | 
weak backhand and following in to the net. The oppor{ of 19 
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The Doherty brothers, Reggie and Laurie, dominated tourna- 
ment tennis at the turn of the century. 







tunity occurred again, and this time Gore’s indecisive 
return hit the netcord, hovered on the edge and, before 
Hillyard could get in close enough, fell like a poached egg 
into his court. Having lost this decisive point, Hillyard 
seemed hypnotized and Gore won out without further 
difficulty. 

Two straight set victories over Barrett and Dixon put 
Gore in the Challenge round. Now Doherty, pain-racked, 
could no longer bring himself to retire. If a one-stroke 
player were to become champion, it would not be by a 
walk-over. While his strength lasted, Doherty won the first 
inst Set and reached 5-2 in the second. Then he was through 
oss and Gore, on his fourteenth attempt, at last won the English 
sto.) championship. 

Most tennis matches are won by the better player—or 
at least by the better player on the day. Therefore most 
close matches, including those where the issue hangs on a 
1adj Single stroke, are eventually won by the player who has 
ery| More shots at his command or who is the better able, 
ade| through experience or mental poise, to take advantage of 
oe 4 favorable opening. 

‘orf. Im every important match, however, there are other 
sch factors which come into play beside the skill of the opposing 
inf] Players. There is the crowd, which may be chauvinistic 
ndf and therefore wholly partisan or, if impartial nationally, 
fol May be swayed by its sentiments toward one or the other 
okt! Player. There are also the linesmen who, for all their 
rd integrity, may at a crucial point in the match make a 
rtf decision which rightly or wrongly upsets one of the players. 
self There are also such subtle elements as the hopes of a wife 
url] OF a parent or a teacher, which-sometimes have a sufficient 
gh) Psychological power to turn the tide of battle. 

tl Such an occurrence took place in the 1921 challenge 
buf round match at Wimbledon between Tilden, the holder, 
ref and Norton, the challenger. 

ing The year before, Tilden had come to England with the 
1a American Davis Cup team, rather by virtue of his having 
’# been runner-up to Johnston in the American championship 
of 1919 than because he was in view as the second singles 






ure 
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player. He astounded everyone except himself by becoming 
the first American to win the Wimbledon championship. 

In 1921 Tilden, as the standing-out champion, returned 
to England. He was far from well. During the two weeks 
of play during which his challenger was being determined, 
Tilden spent most of his time under a doctor’s care and 
had little opportunity to tune up his strokes in practice. 
Though the Wimbledon entry that year was on the mediocre 
side, the draw resulted in a preponderance of talent in the 
upper half, where Shimizu of Japan, Alonso of Spain, and 
Kingscote and Lycett of England were all concentrated. 
Frank Hunter, Tilden’s doubles partner, appeared to be 
the strongest player in the lower half, but he was beaten 
in the semi-final by a 2l-year old South African, Brian 
Ivan Cobham Norton, who went on to win the All-Comers’ 
final from Alonso in five close sets. 

Norton was hardly known before the war, in which he 
served in the South African Flying Corps, but in 1919 and 
1920 he had some successes in South Africa and represented 
his country in the Olympic tournament in the latter year. 
In 1921 he made great strides. Nevertheless, as the chal- 
lenger of the great Tilden—even a sick Tilden—he was 
not expected to last long. 

At the start of the match, after a nervous beginning, 
Norton found he need have little fear of the champion. 
His win of the first set at 6-4 encouraged him, and by the 
time he had won the second at 6-2, he began to feel sorry 
for the ill American across the net. As the third set 
commenced, it was evident to everyone that only a miracle 
could save Tilden, and one spectator, who probably felt 
he was not getting his money’s worth, called out, “Play 
the game, Tilden.” Norton angrily turned toward the place 
the shout came from and cried, “Shut up.” But the incident 
had unnerved him, Tilden, stung by the implied criticism, 
went ahead to win the third and fourth sets, 6-1, 6-0. 

Now Norton felt his victory slipping away from him 
and, casting aside his sympathy, played the game he was 
capable of, reaching 5-4 and 40-15 in the fifth set. On the 
second match point he had Tilden at his mercy, but the 
American just managed to reach the ball and returned it 
with a stroke which just grazed the outside of the sideline, 
bringing the score to deuce. This was too much for the 
harassed South African, and Tilden went on to win the 
set and match. When he reached the dressing room, he 
collapsed. 
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Denmark's most controversial 
player, the bearded Torben Ulrich, 
was suspended by his association for 
five months as a result of his be- 
havior in a team match against 
Sweden at Stockholm. Torben was 
playing Ulf Schmidt when he be- 
came upset because of the way the 
match was being handled, and he 
proceeded to knock balls into the 
gallery instead of on the court. The 
Danish team’s playing captain, Kurt 
Nielsen, then told Ulrich to default. 
Nielsen, who admitted he had made 
a mistake, received a reprimand but 
no suspension . . . Australia’s Bob 
Howe spent several weeks in New 
York where he was hosted by 
Slazengers’ Bob Rubens before leav- 
ing for the Florida Circuit. The 
young Aussie, a former high school 
teacher, has been playing steady 
tournament tennis on the Continent 





for the last twenty months. He left 
most of his luggage in England since 
he plans to return in the spring. 
* * we 

Harry Hopman predicts that the 
United States will be the chal- 
lengers for the Davis Cup when the 
Challenge Round is played in Ade- 
laide on December 26, 27 and 28 of 
1956 .. . Gussie Moran has taken a 
new apartment on East 79th Street 
in New York City and will start her 
own television show in January... 
World Tennis secretary Jeanette 
Young was married to Leo Silver- 
man (a dead-ringer for Ricky Bal- 
biers) in mid-November and the two 
honeymooned for two weeks in 
Miami . . . Victor Denny and Sam 
Lee were unanimously re-elected 
President and Vice President of the 
Pacific Northwest Lawn Tennis 
Association for their third three-year 


Baltimore's 9-year old Sallie Stewart, who picked up a racket for the first time last 
June, hits a Tilden-style forehand with racket head dropped. Photo, Weatherley. 


“4 a 


term. E. J. H. Cardinall of Van- 
couver was once again elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, which makes it his 
34th year in office. 


* x * 


Ken Rosewall and Wilma Mclvar, 
a Brisbane stenographer, announced 
their engagement a few hours after 
Rosewall beat Ashley Cooper in the 
finals of the Queensland tournament 
... Ellsworth Vines has accepted the 
golf professional post at the In 
wood Country Club in Cedarhurst, 
New York ... Houston tenniscribe 
Jack Gallagher was flown to New 
York by Look magazine in connec- 
tion with their annual All-American 
football celebration . . . Jar Drobny 
has written an autobiography, 
“Champion in Exile,” which has just 
been published in England. He 
started his tennis career as a ballboy 
in Czechoslovakia, and much of his 
youth was spent while his country 
was under the Germans and then the 
Russians. He was not only a great 
tennis champion but he became an 
outstanding ice hockey player. The 
climax of his tennis career was his 
win of Wimbledon in 1954, the year 
that he was seeded eleventh. 


* * * 


The decision to hold the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round at Adelaide 
was decided by an 8 to 4 vote by the 
Council of the LTAA ... Lew Hoad 
withdrew from the Queensland 
tournament to undergo a minor 
operation on his ankle . . . Pierre 
Darmon, the most promising of the 
younger French players, was named, 
along with Paul Remy, to play the 
singles in the team match against 
Italy for the King’s Cup... Betty 
Nuthall, National Champion in 
1930, bought a racket two years ago 
and has never used it! She quit ten- 
nis immediately after winning the 
title, and her husband has never 
even seen her play . . . Russia has 
applied for admission to the Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation. 
The application will be considered 
when the Federation meets in 
Copenhagan next July. If the Rus- 
sians are accepted, they will be 
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eligible to compete at Wimbledon, 
Forest Hills and other major cham- 
pionships. 


a aK a 

Saloon singer Matt Dennis has a 
new album, and a best seller, en- 
titled “Dennis, Anyone?” An 
edgy Lew Hoad, who was having 
gallery trouble in his match against 
Ken Rosewall in the NSW Cham- 
pionships, turned around in an- 
noyance when he heard laughter 
from high in the stands. It was 
only some kookaburras (Australian 
laughing birds), and when Hoad 
realized it, he burst into laughter 
too .. . Billy Talbert flew out to 
Hollywood in early December to 
star in a movie film about ‘diabetes 
... There is no more Interscholastic 
Lawn Tennis Association in Phila- 
delphia. The group unanimously de- 
cided to disband after having been 
in existence since 1905. The cash 
balance in the treasury will be dis- 
tributed to the member schools and 
the famous Manheim Cup, which 
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Ron Holmberg won the National Junior 

Indoor Championships at St. Louis by de- 

feating Art Andrews (left) in the semi- 

finals and upset-king Les Dodson (center) 

in the finals. Photo, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


was competed for by such players 
as Bill Tilden and Vic Seixas, will 
be given to the Germantown Cricket 


Club. 


a * aK 


Gussie Moran heartily defends 
Hoad and Rosewall for not having 
turned professional. Says tennis’ 
glamour gal: “The boys will have a 
much happier life as amateurs, if 
you will excuse the expression. It’s 
too tough on professionals in all the 
English countries. After Jack Kramer 
turned professional, he went to Eng- 
land to watch Ted Schroeder play 
at Wimbledon. The officials there 
refused to let him enter the locker 
room! Ted had to vouch for him be- 





fore he could get in.” ... The French 
newspaper L’Equipe objected to the 
omission of Budge Patty in Ned 
Potter’s world rankings for WORLD 
TENNIS. Not only the French but 
most Europeans feel that Patty, 
along with Drobny, is the best of the 
overseas players. 
* * x 

One out of every 16 Australians 
plays tennis, which gives the land 
down under a far higher percentage 
than England or the United States 
... Rex Hartwig turned professional 
to join the Kramer tour with the 
blessings of the LTAA and all the 
Aussie players. He was_ publicly 
wished the best of luck by LTAA 
president Don Ferguson and by Lew 
Hoad on behalf of his teammates 

. For the first time in the history 
of sanctioned English tournaments, 
matches were played all through the 
night. The event was held at the 
Palace Hotel in Torquay. On 
Wednesday noon, indoor play was 
stopped when the roof began to leak. 
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with Bob Decker to teach and run 
the courts at Miami Beach’s new 
Sahara Motel . . . Well-known 
Eastern tennis umpire Herb Lewis 
was married on November 10 to 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Lawson of Scars- 
dale. The two honeymooned at Roy 
Evans’ Racquet Club in Miami 
Beach ... A. G. Spalding and Bros. 
is negotiating to acquire all of the 
capital stock of the Rawlings Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis. The 
Rawlings line of merchandise will 
continue to be sold as it has in the 
past, with an entirely separate sales 
force, as presently constituted, for 
Rawlings customers. The Rawlings 
president, Claude E. Carr, will be- 
come a vice president and director of 
A. G. Spalding. 
* we 
The amateur status of Lew Hoad 
and Ken Rosewall may be ques- 
tioned by Italy and Sweden, for it 
is rumored that the two countries 
will file a protest with the ILTF. 
The youngsters admitted signing a 
pro contract with Jack Kramer 
Don Budge had to default Hall 
in Frank Feltrop’s Professional ’ 
Hard Court Championships and re- 
turn to New York when his little 
boy fell on a heater and had to have 
several stitches ... Magda and Vini 
Rurac had everything stolen on their 
European vacation. They found the 
top of their car slashed, and the . The 
thieves took four new leather suit- % playe 
cases, all of Vini’s suits, all their = dergo 
tennis clothes, a $700 movie camera whict 
and Magda’s silver-blue mink stole. tour « 
They had cancelled their insurance { of the 
just before they left for Europe! “ so wi 
 /. bees | 
Cholly Knickerbocker (Igor Cas- playit 
sini) predicts that the marriage of dent | 
Barbara Hutton and sixth husband Tenn: 
Baron Gottfried von Cramm is al- 3 scan 
ready on the rocks. He also rumors show: 
that Barbara has settled one million Bowa 
Bob Howe takes an unusually high wind- dollars on spouse No. 6 ... The New York’s Bill Tully won two Bermuda A 3 
up on his fine two-handed backhand. British Lawn Tennis Association _ titles, beating Fred Krais at Coral Beach a, 
Photo, Cooper. will receive approximately 45,000 and John Riihiluoma in the Bermuda §°Urn 


pounds as its share of the Wimble- Invitation. ll 
The official referee, Col. W. J. Legg 40" profits. The income from this “—' 


(who is also official referee at Wim- famous championship is the largest England on the Queen Elizabeth on _ 
bledon) decided that play would Portion of the Association’s receipts December 9... Jerry DeWitts will Oli | 
... Top British player Lorna Caw- tour the Scandinavian countries§*.™ | 
thorn has gone with tennis pro hus- next month . . . The Melbourne will t 
band Peter to Spain for a five-month Herald, whose star tennis columnist 
visit .. . Sammy Giammalva is still is Harry Hopman, has been carrying} Do 
undecided as to whether to do his a daily column relative to the con- {Flori 
six weeks Army service in camp tributions for the Hopman Fund. frepre 
this summer or next... Ken Rose- Testimonials are quoted, as well as 
wall and Lew Hoad were honored the amount of the total contribution, 
by the LTAA on their 21st birthdays which is now over £5000. At the bot- la Jo 
with gifts of a tea set and a set of tom of each column is the following J9otul 
* * * steak knives respectively. sentence: “Gifts should be sent to jWinne 
Sam Dolman, one of Rip’s famous * * * the Harry Hopman Testimonial Jd r 
tennis playing brothers, will team up Charlie and Mary Hare sail for Fund, c/o the Lord Mayor, Town 
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have to go continuously around the 
clock in order to finish all events by 
Saturday. Working men and paint- 
ers started to make repairs at 5:30 
a.m. after play had gone without a 
pause throughout the night. The 
paint was dry by 8:15 a.m., at which 
time top seeded Roger Becker and 
Angela Mortimer came on for their 
matches. 
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Hall, Melbourne.” . . . Nicola Australia’s Fred Small presents the National Senior Hard Court trophy to winner Ed 
Pietrangeli, Italy’s promising, hard- Yeomans (left), who defeated old tournament hand John Sisson (right) on the courts 
hitting Davis Cup player, finally of the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club. Photo, Gerry Sandford. 
overcame the jinx and beat team- 
mate Fausto Gardini for the first 
time in Messina, Sicily. 

* os * 

The ten top Philippine junior 
players have been nominated to un- 
dergo a six-weeks training course, 
which will involve a barnstorming 
tour of the Philippine Islands. Best 
of the juniors is Juan Jose, who did 
so well in the States last summer 
... Gus Bowan, father of circuit- 
playing Connie, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Municipal 
Tennis Association for the third 
consecutive year. His associates 
showed their esteem by presenting 
Bowan with a large clock trophy 
... The price of tennis rackets in 
Australia has risen by one pound 
during the last twelve months... 
The firm that Frankie Parker is 
associated with, Krafco Container, 
and its parent company, Brown 
Paper Mill, has been bought by the 
Olin Mathieson Co. Frankie’s status 
will be in sales in Chicago. 

* x x 


Doris Hart was nominated by 
Florida as their Sullivan Award 
.[tepresentative . . . Joining those 





la Jolla B & TC pro Les Stoefen con- 

gratulates National Senior Hard Court 

winner Gracyn Wheeler Kelleher (right) 

and runner-up Estelle Kristensen. Photo, 
Schneider. 
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Art Larsen climbs on top of the net and postures ferociously as he gets ready to knock 
off a set-up. 


who have blasted Harry Hopman is 
Jaroslav Drobny, who claims that 
Hopman twice double-crossed him. 
He says that whenever “Hop” ad- 
vises his opponents, he has far more 
incentive and determination to win. 
Another Hopman critic is Alan 
Hulls, a fellow Australian sports- 
writer. The latter censured Harry 
for not playing his two top doubles 
teams in the U. S. National Doubles: 
“Now we have double-crossed the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association! All 
the side issues raised by Hopman in 
defending his action can’t obscure 
the fact that we pulled a swift one. 
We will get more of the inspired 
and nauseating nonsense of the type 
that followed his action in throwing 
a towel at Hoad in a Challenge 
Round two years back. In the hands 
of his disciples this becomes an act 
of genius which broke up Hoad’s 
tension and let him go on to victory. 
The plain fact is the Davis Cup has 
got out of hand as far as the two 
major competing nations are con- 
cerned. In the general intoxication 
we find Hopman, as non-playing 
captain, being offered up as more 
important in these contests than the 
players. The Americans, susceptible 
to this manager-genius business in 
their own major sports such as foot- 
ball and baseball, have built up Bill 
(“Playboy”) Talbert as the counter- 
brain. The result is that a good, 
honest encounter between the tennis 
elect of two nations becomes clouded 
by the tactical mumbo-jumbo of two 
former moderate players who have 
been plummetted into these non- 
playing captain seats.” 
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There has never been a tourna- 
ment as mixed up as the Argentine 
National Championships, just re- 
cently completed in Buenos Aires. 
The players weren’t speaking to the 
officials and vice-versa. No officials 
were present for the finals of the 
championship as a protest against 
the players. To add to the disturb- 
ance, Edda Budding was disquali- 





fied from the tournament when th 
LTA declared her a professional fo 
playing matches with her pro father 
and sister . . . Chile’s star player, 
Luis Ayala, is visiting the home of 
Maria Tort which, in South America, 
is the same as being engaged. They 
played together in the Argentin 
mixed doubles championships. 
* * * 

George McGann tells a story of 
the time last summer when the 
Davis Cup was lost. Larry Fairhal! 
who was doing publicity for th 
New York Convention Bureau, wag 
trying to locate the Cup for a serie 
of pictures. He called up _ the 
USLTA but the only one who knew 
its location, Executive Secretary 
Ed Baker, was on vacation. Larry 
was then told to phone Black, Sta 
& Gorham, holders of the Cup when 
it is not being exhibited. No on 
there had the least idea of where i 


could be located. It was finally dis <6 
yoth 


year 
bride 


covered in the basement of thy 
Louisville Boat Club, where it had 
been reposing for more than a week 
The members there were just a 
anxious to get rid of it as Larry wa 


to find it. The final and ironic touch§/4 
said ° 


man’s 
publi 
few a 
meml 
pro} 0 


the I 


Larry never got his picture. Hf 
wanted to photograph a_ loveh 
blonde alongside the Cup, but thé 
USLTA vetoed the idea as undig 
nified. 


* a * 
Billy Knight and Roger Beck 
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Finalists in the Argentine mixed doubles championships were runners-up Luis Ayalgburling 
and girl friend Maria Tort (left), and winners Yola Ramirez and Alejo Russell. Photgreach 


El Grafico. 
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thi inauguarted the flood lights at the 
l fof Bristol Club in England with a 
therl three-set exhibition, won by Knight. 
yer\ The match, which was viewed by 
e off 1,000 spectators, was televised .. . 
rical Harry Hopman regards his most 
‘heyf nerve-racking matches as the mixed 
tine} doubles in which he was partnered 

by wife Nell... While Alice Marble 
has been coaching promising young 
y o\ Darlene Hard, Maureen Connolly 
has taken over the coaching of Bar- 
bara Breit. Wrote Little Mo in a 
letter to Mercer Beasley: “Hope to 









tayjthe day of the semi-finals, the 
arry} women were put on the center court 


* * 

Ingrid Metzner, the current South 
American champion, plans to play in 
th¢both Europe and the States next 
hag year . . . Gottfried von Cramm and 
bride may visit New York on their 
way to Mexico, according to a cable 
received by Don Budge The 
uchg Japanese Davis Cup players have 
H@said that tennis in Japan is a rich 
velqman’s game. The country has no 
thapublic courts. Tennis facilities are 
disgfew and are limited strictly to club 
members ... A new rule has been 
proposed for the annual meeting of 
ckefthe British Lawn Tennis Associa- 

tion. Expenses paid to amateur 
wegplayers will be reported to national 
associations, who in turn will pass 
on the information to the interna- 





yoaburlingame’s promising young junior, Pat Naud, teamed with her father, Jack, to 
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Touring the Belgian Congo for a series of exhibitions were Belgium’s top-ranking 

Jackie Brichant (far left) and Philippe Washer (3rd from left), who played against 

Leopoldville’s Jack van den Eyden and Etienne Blomme (far right). Photo courtesy 
Pierre Guereau. 


tional body, stating the names of 
players who have received more 
than 100 pounds during the year. 

* * 


Althea Gibson, Karol Fageros and 
Bob Perry left for India to join 
American team captain Ham Rich- 
ardson in a_ six-week series of 
tournaments. Also playing in India 
is Hugh Sweeney, the Pride of 
Texas ... Kurt Neilsen, en route 
to India along with Sven Davidson, 
may round up his journey in Aus- 
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notmreach the finals of the Olympic Club’s annual bisque tournament. With them is 
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Northern California umpire Milton Springer. 


tralia... When Magda Rurac was 
in Vienna last month, she recognized 
an old friend, a former Roumanian 
table tennis champion. The girl, still 
living behind the Iron Curtain, gave 
Magda the cold shoulder and barely 


nodded in recognition. 
* * 


* 
England’s Pat Ward was ex- 
pected to play in the South Ameri- 
can tournaments. She was actually 


in several of the draws but never 
appeared ... Esca Stephens, chair- 
man of the New South Wales 


Championship, criticized Rex Hart- 
wig for entering the tournament, 
then defaulting when he turned pro- 
fessional. Rex had received an offer 
from Kramer the week before and 
had tried to improve the terms by 
cable and phone. He knew that the 
NSW draw would have to be re- 
made should he turn professional. 
He therefore tried to speed the 
negotiations in order to help the 
tournament. Captain Hopman de- 
fended Rex and announced that Mr. 
Stephens’ criticism of Hartwig was 
quite unjustified. 
* 


Henry J. Mollenhauer, one of 
Brooklyn’s best-known players, died 
last month at the age of 79. He was 
a member of the old Terrace Club 

. . The Clearwater Tennis Club, 
headquarters for touring players 
Laura Lou Kunnen and Maggie 
Mae Beeland, is negotiating with 
the city of Clearwater, Fla., to build 
four new courts ... The Jack Tueros 
have joined the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club and are living in Van Nuys 
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Peggy Hillman, Miss Pro Tennis of 1955, is fascinated by tennis promoter Jack 
March’s latest idea, as displayed by Elwood Cooke. Cooke is wearing a shirt with 
a P.O.C. Pilsener Beer insignia on the front and his own name on the back. 


... The Stan Rumboughs (he’s 
Eisenhower's aide) vacationed at 
Pebble Beach where they managed 
a mixed doubles against Muriel and 
Earl Kifer. Stan was tough on the 
circuit five years back .. . Hugh 
Stewart, Tony Vincent, Gloria But- 
ler and Ken Howell head back for 
Europe this month. 
* * * 

Larry Fairhall, son-in-law of 
former USLTA prexy Jim Bishop, 
will take charge of the publicity for 
the 75th Anniversary Celebration of 
the USLTA. Biggest project of the 
year-long event is a super-National 
Championships in which the best 
players from every country will be 
invited to participate .. . Coach Bill 
Lufler takes some of his University 


The four semi-finalists in the National Boys’ Indoor Championships were (I to r) Chuck McKinley of St. Louis, winner Earl Buchholq 
runner-up Gerald Dubie of Hamtramck, Mich., and New York City’s two-handed Alan Tobias. Photo, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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of Miami players over to the Fla- 
mingo Park courts in Miami Beach 
(a 24-mile trip) because the six 
courts at the University are not suf- 
ficient to allow all to practice... 
There is a possibility that England 
may soon participate in the King’s 
Cup competition. The major draw- 
back: England has only 20 covered 
courts, and the participation is al- 
ways indoors ... It’s No. 4, Gary 
Michael, for the Bob Addies (Paul- 
ine Betz), who are rivalling the 
Kramers in number of offspring. 
Susie Herr, Karol Fageros’ ex- 
doubles partner, is engaged to Dr. 
Robert Greene, an orthopedic sur- 


geon from Montclair, N. J.... The 
Herb Maass’ are back from two 
weeks of tennis in Southern Cali- 


¢ 






fornia where Herb teamed up j 
doubles, once again successfully, 
with Big James Wilson... Derrigf 
Barton of the University Club @ 
Memphis will spend Christmas-time 
in England... The National Jayege 
Junior Tournament will be played 
in Oak Park, Ill. the second or third 
week of August ... The USLTA 
geared up to a big 75th Jubilee Ap. 
niversary, has prepared a_ tennis 
“comic book”, which is eye-catch 
ing, instructive and ingenious. Th 
book, which is still in the rough 
stages and has not yet been proof. 
read, carried one item that wasie 
obviously a mistake: you can build "™ 
your own tennis court for only} — 
$35.00. Remarked Mike Blanchard, 
“Frank Feise would be interested 
in that!” 


















































* * * 


It’s a volleyer, Stephen Charles, 
for the Joe Landtroops (Peggy 
Vilbig) ... Irish World Tennis cor 
respondent Eugene Downey arrivedi. 
in New York the end of Novembe 
for a five-month vacation . . . Tha? 
Indian Lawn Tennis Associationg > 
has refused to accept the four play 
ers nominated by the Australian 
Lawn Tennis Association becaus.., p,, 
they were not high enough in the left), « 
Australian rankings. The nominated, 195: 
players were Roy Emerson, Warren , 
Woodcock, Fay Muller and Daphne 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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San Francisco boy wonder Bobby Siska, age 12, is photographed with Hugh Quinn 
left), dean of Pacific Coast umpires and winner of the USLTA award for Umpires 

n 1955, and George F. Anderson, vice-president of the Northern California Tennis 
: Association. Photos, Moulin Studios. | 

































Flamingo 
Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Announces 
the signing of 
Doris Hart 


National Women’s Singles Champion, 


tennis professional 


for the 1955-56 winter season. 
ay 4 * 
sal se. 





0. C. “Tommy” Thompsecn, 


tland’s June Ann Fitzpatrick, currently living in San Francisco, has apparently Vice President & Genl. Mgr. 


% 


hol@nthralled Harry Likas, Sr. (center) and eaves-dropping doubles partner Bob Seymour 

















cra with an Irish joke. 
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SECTIONAL RANKINGS 











TEXAS RANKINGS 
(Tentative) 
Men's Singles 
>», Sam Giammalva, 3. 


1, Bernard Bartzen, 2. Dick 


Savitt, 4. Courtney Henderson, 5. Richard 
Schuette, 6. Johnny Hernandez, Leo LaBorde, 
8. Bob Wertheimer, 9. James Schmidt, 10. Bill 
Lust, 11. Frank Guernsey, 12. James Schulze, 
13. Jesse Pfeiffer, 14. Rod Coffin, 15. Paschal 
Walthal, 

Men's Doubles 


1. Bartzen-Schuette, 2. Giammalva-Hernandez, 
3. Henderson-Wertheimer, 4. Pfeiffer-John Kriet, 
5. Savitt-Harold Folks, 6. Schuette-Charlie Russo, 
7. Schuette-Felix Kelley, 8. Folks-Bill Hamilton, 
9. Schuette-Bob Kamrath, 10. Schulze-Leo La 
Borde, 11. Howard Startzman-Jack Blanton, 12 


Schulze-Lust, 13. Bob Curtis-Guernsey, 14. Richard 
Keeton-Lawrence Becker. 
Women's Singles 
1. Carol Cummings, 2. Ethel Norton, 3. Peggy 


Startzman, 4. Betty Gray, 5. Marilyn Montgomery, 
6. Mary Margaret Schmitz, 7. Ruth Naylor, 8 
Ann Farmer, 9. Ruth Latta, 10. Bobbie Gilchrist, 
11. Joanne Sell, 12. Rosemary Sone. 
Women's Doubles 
1. Norton-Startzman, 2. Naylor-Montgomery, 
3. Gray-Shelby Torrance, 4. Eunice Dean Grote 
Lois Greenleaf, 5. Montgomery-Latta, 6. Naylor 
Gray, 7. Startzman-Mrs. David Roemer, 8. Ann 
Beloate-Carolyn Savage 
Mixed Doubles 
1. Paschal Walthall-Ethel Norton, 2. Startzman- 
Startzman, 3. Folks-Norton, 4. Schulze- Torrance, 
5. Lust-Nancy Pearce, 6. Schuette-Gray, 7 
Hernandez-Latta, 8. Pfeiffer- Montgomery, 9. 


Bernard Gerhardt-Jan Cannon, 10. Gordon Pease- 
Schmitz. 

Junior Boys’ Singles 

1. Richard Keeton, 2. Ronnie Fisher, 3. Eddie 

Sledge, 4. Art Foust, 5. Billy Dixon, 6. Billy 
Willams, 7. Sammy Wackar, 8. Paul Como, 9 
Bill Hinkle, 10. Dan Hinkle, 11. Jimmy Moses, 
12. Toby Worth, 13. Terry Todd, 14. Tommy 
Goforth, 15. Phil Paulissen, 16. Roger Swanner, 
17. Eddie Strayhorn. 

Junior Boys’ Doubles 


1. Fisher-Foust, 2. Keeton-Sledge, 3. Como- 
Doug Bashrum, 4. Dixon-Williams, 5. Hinkle- 
Hinkle, 6. Goforth-D. Hinkle, 7. Guy Fambrough 
Boliver Andrews, 8. Como-Goforth, 9. Richard 


Barber, 10. Wacker-Paulissen, 11 
Moses-Dixon, 13. Swanner- 


Rentz- Harvey 
Dixon-Strayhorn, 12. 
Regg Basher. 

Junior Girls’ Singles 


1. Carol Cummings, 2. Ann Beloate, 3. Christine 


Albrecht, 4. Ann Farmer, 5. Carol Noack, 6. 

Carolyn Savage, 7. Gail Murphy, 8. Betsy Ross, 

9. Virginia Brown, 10. Betty Foust, 11. Geraldine 

Michie, 12. Harriet Pullen, 13. Nancy Davis. 

14. Jean Johannes, 15. Florence Marvin, 16. Mary 
Sue Kuenstler, 17. Marcia Durgin. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 

1. Gail* Murphy-Virginia Brown, 2. Beloate- 


Savage, 3. Cummings-Lynn Underwood, 4. Noack- 
Farmer, 5. Sherry Rothe-Jerry Nestroy, 6. Foust- 


Pat Bennett, 7. Farmer-Foust, 8. V. Brown-Ross, 
9. Ann Robinson-Beloate. 
Boys’ Singles 
1. Mac White, 2. Foster Roden, 3. Will Jordan, 
4. Jack Kamrath, 5. Charles Bowie, 6. Michael 
Garza, 7. Richard Riedel, 8. Phil Bleakney, 9. 
Francis Schwartz, 10. Darrell Yoder, 11. Tigger 
Templeton, 12. Bobby Peek, 13. Reagan Helm, 
14. Wally Folks, 15. John Kell. 
Boys’ Doubles 
1. Bowie-Bleakney, 2. Garza-White, 3. Riedel- 
Yoder, 4. Templeton-Peter Winstead, 5. Peek- 
John Heath, 6. Wally Folks-Paul Meyer, 7. 
Kamrath-Schwartz, 8. Schwartz-Cap McMurry, 


9. Bill McCleary-Greer Kethman. 


Girls’ Singles 
1. Nancy Davis, 2. Nancy Richey, 3. Winnie 
Worth, 4. Jean Johannes, 5. Jean Van Tassel, 
6. Kay Prothro, 7. Chris Crockett, 8. Marcia 
Durgin. 
Girls’ Doubles 
1. Richey-Worth, 2. Johannes-Prothro, 3. Durgin- 
Jane Carroll, 4. Van Tassel-Johannes, 5. N. Davis- 
Virginia Davis. 
Senior Singles 
1. Jesse Pfeiffer, 2. Ray McSpaddin, 3. Roger 


Robinson, 4. Ed Pearson, 5. John Hoff, 6. Bernard 
Clinton, 7. Frost Carvel, 8. Leman Baker, 9. 
Louis A. Fisher, 10. Allan Smuck. 
Sénior Doubles 

1. Cy Worth-Allan Key, 2. Pfeiffer-Carvel, 3 
Hoff-Robinson, 4. Fisher-Lawrence Ilfrey, 5. 
Clinton-Ben Estep, 6. McSpaddin-Hern, 7. S. R 
a ae C. McMurrin, 8. J. J. Pettus-Smuck, 

H. B. Dunagan-Harold Green, 10. Heyward 
White- Travis Smith. 

Father & Son Doubles 

1. Karl Kamrath & Son, 2. Red Sledge & Son, 
3. Cy Worth & Son, 4. L. A. Fisher & Son, 5 
Charles Tedford & Son, 6. Jesse Pfeiffer & Son, 
7. George Willis & Son, 8. Moses & Son, 9. H. 
B. Dunagan & Son. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN RANKINGS 


Burley, 4. Mike Hynes, 5. Ned Fairbourne, 




































Men's Singles oe Brown, 7. Ray Gamlin, 8. Neil Hertel, 4 
1. Gardnar Mulloy, 2. Linn Rockwood, 3. Arne Ahlen, 10. Bob Burton, 11. Chris Osm 
Clyde Barker, 4. Ron Barnes, 5. Jack Terborg, 12. Jim Ash, 13. Charles —~ 14. Jack [Dewing 
6 svaeee Sear, David Freed, 8. Maurice Insufficient Data. Harry Fauquier. 
Reidy, 9. Don Tisdel, 10. Glen Haynes, 11. Bob Girls’ Singles 
peg ia ae Mpa sa rom Redford, 14 _1, Patty Miller, 2. Barbara Davidson, 3. Phoete 
ee A t »D 7 18°) Mot, 9 _— . a King, 4. _Gloria Burns, 5. Linda Philip, 6. Mary 
7 De a er 8. Joe Moll, : oug Corley, ~—, Pi Taimar Griggs, 8. Verna Craig, 9— Second 
0. JO o . Sue Huff. 4, 7-5, | 
Men's Doubles i Vet ’ $i . will Gil 
1 Gardnar Mulloy-Bud Robineau, 2. Wayne 1. Bob ny 4 a a 3. Jim Ban nrg 
Pearce-Clyde_ Barker, 3. Jack Terborg- Maurice lett, 4. Frank Pisale, 5. Colin Clegg, 6. Bill Davis Third | 
cand ~ . ower Cr, Ww — 2 - Babson, 8. Bob Colwell, 9. Alf Erifcock, 6-3 
aynes-Davic reed, 6 ob Acse vie jAllts, 10. Lloyd Finney, 11. Walt Kastner, 12. Eqilip.3, 6-4; 
R ee Ww _ =" genenoe, A ne Semenct-Tom Brooks, 13. Earl Cusick, 14. Darrell Cusick, 162; Mal 
pr 1” ” i 0 cKenna, . oug ae David Dozier, 16. Rupe Topp, 17. Row6-2; 7 
‘ Jo Mo, , a ner. cen os 
Women’s Singles uni Vet " is He 
1. Barbara Krase Chandler, 2. Jo Freed, 3. 1. By ea Clegg. ~— Moras: gents 
Phyllis Lockwood, 4. Fay Morris, 5. Marge Rowe, Clegg, 3. Bill Davis-Bill Babson, 4. Darrell EdeniCooper 4 
$ —_ pod “— ig es 8. Leigh May, Donald Eden, 5. Jim Bartlett-Doug LeFebyri7-5, 6-8, 
9. Janice Romney, Ruth Collins. 6. Darrell Cusick-Earl Cusick. 6-2, 6-4. 
Women's Doubles i ing] ‘Semi-f 
1, Chandler-Rosalie Smith, 2, Daly-Romney, 3 Ed gy butt, 3. Ed Kembly Bway 
Loavavant.sperri, 4. Jo Freed-Jasmine Freed, 5 4. Jim semen” =» * Berndt. Finals 
sirkland-Collins enior Doubles 
Senior Singles Insufficient Data. Hans Hoff-Jake Kalnin uarter 
1. David Freed, 2. Sam Milstein, 3. &. OW. Leonard-Hugh Shepard, Jim— Nodekine’ Ko ug And 
: _ 4 — Dixon, 5. Bud Robineau, 6. Al Berndt, Dud Starr-Wes Hartman. 0-4; Ros 
ill, 7 wee Ashley. 6-1, 6-2, 
Junior Boys’ Singles — 6-2, 
1. Joe Cowley, 2. Bill Sweet, 3. Tag Grossman, MIDDLE STATES RANKINGS Shenae 
+. Hy Saunders, 5. Jack Klapper, 6. Bob Walk- w ’s Singl Semi-fir 
ingshaw, 7. John Whistler, 8. Morrill Hay, 9. 1M i o's te —— 2 » 88-6, 6-3, 
John Hough, 10. Bob Kroff, 11. Steve Bennett, BE ha ae apie ceca eeopigin Sadler nda Dg A 1, 6-4 
[> fone tiene 18 Tek Sarckall 26. Gace Fehrenbach, 4. Mrs. Carter Simonin, 5. Mng®’s, °°" 
Spitzer 15. Bob ‘Sitccun . ee = jaueest Clement, 6. Mrs. Harry Hoffmann, S yey 
. peo an i Pi ia Mrs. 1 Pinkham, 8. Betty Smith, 9. Canf-7+ & 
Junior Girls’ Singles J pity . ae y 
1. Jo Freed, 2. Margo Hedges, 3. Jackie Gleason, — ato, 2's —, b aes pas _—~* il. G i) Second 
4. Jasmine Freed, 5. Jean Sprunt, 6. Ann Howard, tas Bo gnee Eee Se) Vor. vee Bulleid ( 
e “ea S ’ Mrs. Mary Stow, 15. Mrs. Mary Albright, 16 
Anita Solosabal. Carol Meyer, 17. Connie Cross, 18. Virginig’ Sheila 
. Washburn, 19. Eleanor Oliver, 20. Mrs. Marg seeney d 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Hughes, 21. Mrs. Jack Gilliford, 22. Mrs. Marg’) M. 
. Men’s Singles Bennett, 23. Mrs. Donald Chance, 24. d. L. Cog 
a Bill Soli. 2. oe iy. 3. Emory 0 25. Mrs. = Schwartz, 26. Bag 
eale, 4. Jack Lowe, 5. Clyde Knox, 6. Jack alph Wickel, 27. Alice Gottshall, 28. ‘iy Ponca 
iow, ¥ : = Macken, :. Hugh Findlay, 9. Darrell Prank: McIntosh, 29. sam Cressman, 30. yn 
en, 10. Doyle Perkins, 11. Art Jeffery, 12. 3ressi, 31. Winnie Hallman, 32. Adele Boyd. gi Realy 
Bill Boulos, 13. Bob as 14. Doug LeFebvre, Junior Girls’ Singles : — 
15. Ross Hughes, 16. Gary Linden. 1. Carol LeCato, 2. Jane Feise, 3. Nancy Crosgg *4W 
Insufficient Data. Ray Albano, Wally Bostick, 4. Betty Schrenk, 5. Annie Lomax, 6. Finals. 
Les Patten, John Swann. Heffelfinger, 7. Sally Leid, 8. Gloria Strat 
Men’s_ Doubles 9. Sandra Sylvester, 10. Judy Sylvester, 11. D Quarter 
1. Jack Lowe-Ken Clagg, 2. Sam Lee-Emory Keemp, 12. Anne Voelker, 13. Wendy Gil a? 
ete, Bagh he te a ‘om Lee- a Jeanne LsCato, ae" og 4 oem Prove J = : 
Ross ughes, 5. ob Prince-Gary Linden, 6. yur elen Hamilton xeorgia Alexa ~ a 
Claude Hockley-Jack Neer; 7. Darrell Eden- 19. Roberta Fullerton, 20. Joan Wachob, 2 ee 
Donald Eden, 8. Darrell Cusick-Earl Cusick. Bonnie Owens, 22. Bunny Stoll, 23. Janet ‘A Semi 
Insufficient Data. Bill Quillian-Jack Lowe, Bill ander, 24. Mary Wilson, 25. Sandra Bromer. Semi-fi 
Quillian-Darrell Eden, Paul Willey-Jim Macken. te Ch 
Women’s Singles Ses “Finale 
. Amy Yee, 2. Clara Lovett, 3. Beverly Danby, _ Finals 
4. Marilyn Kukay, 5. Elizabeth Shearer. TICKNOR-GLIDDEN Te RACQUET§"*: 
Insufficient Data. Ann Barclay, Janet Hopps, Englewood, J., Nov. 27 s d 
June Lee, Doris Popple. bs Men’s Round Robin sey 
Junior Boys’ Singles oes baat Pg i ee ee -—* 13-15 kell 
1. Larry Mounger, 2. Art Kono, 3. Bob “15, 15-9; ateer d. Carter Fergusson 
3aronsky, 4. Fred Skulimoski, 5. Jerry Bratton, a 10, a rk bo oe al a + i 1% cat 
6. Gary Ambrose, 7. Dave Broom, 8. Royal yer, 15-11, 15-7, 15-9; Henri Salaun d. Wyeg 2°» 
Keith, 9. John Marshall, 10. Bob Quall, 11. Gary 15-11, 15-12, 15-8; Salaun_d. MacCracken, 18-14 gg 
Cusick, 12. John Sutherland, 13. Dave Ringler, 15-9, 15-10; Salaun d. Fergusson, 15-9, 15:ll M re 
14. Geordie Martin, 15. Mike Dufficey, 16. Jon 18-16; Fergusson d. Wyer, 18-17, 15-9, 15-1™DS 
Kettenring, 17. John Coughlin, 18. Chuck Ber- Fergusson d. MacCracken, 14-17, 16-13, 16-1 vans 
trand, 19. Allen Bush, 20. Kim Proctor. 7-15, 15-11; MacCracken d. Wyer, 18-17, 1% Semi-fi 
Junior Girls’ Singles _ ae fr 
1. Patty Miller, 2. Jane Brisack, 3. Carol i sa a a tolle-L. 
Berntsen, 4. Carol Daisley, 5. Enid Reitmeir, 6. P _ Finals. 
Susan Batt, Z Judy Scalley, 8. Karen Copple, 6-2. 
9. Mary Quillian. 
Insufficient Data. Ann Barclay. ee wim <4 ge alec Quarte: 
; Boys’ Singles ; _Men’s Singles. Atsushi Miyagi d. Yoshii§6-2, 6-4; 
1. Vaughn Mason, 2. Harry Doyle, 3. Bill Yoshimura, 6-1, 9-7, 11-9. (Eng.), | 
Semi-fi 
9-7; Part 
Finals. 
44 9 Semi-fi 
ASH HIT! 02 62! 
6-2, 6-2. 
aad Finals 
6-3, 6-2 
No wonder Florida is the best place i 
to live -- work -- play! Top facilities, Bécond 
fabulous climate . . . a vast use of ri Py 
electric service to provide extra leisure ro ay 
for .. . Happier Florida Living. 63, 6-0, 
pp 9 Quarte: 
7-5; Ros 
/ Cooper 
Fraser d 
Semi-fi 
FLORIDA POWER & nell 
LIGHT COMPANY . 
Quarte 
ant, 6-3, 
Newman. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 
Sydney, Nov. 19 
Men's Singles 
Don Candy d. Warren Jacques, 
Purdy d. R. Gubb, 8-6, 8-6, 6-3; 
Peter Newman, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 


Snied. Round. Ashley Cooper d. Warren Wood 
3, 6-1, 6-4; Neale Fraser d. Purdy, 6-3, 
6-4; Mervyn Rose d. O'Brien, 6-1, 6-4, 
- Mal Anderson d. B. Bowman, 5-7, 6-2, 6-1, 
; Roy Emerson d. D. Reid, 6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3; 
cen Rosewall d. Neil a 6-2, 6-2, 6-4; 
Lewis Hoad d. Gilmour, 6-1, , 6-2, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Hoad d. poe stg 6-3, 7-5, 6-0; 
Cooper d. Candy, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0; Fraser d. "Rose, 
7: oe Le s, 9-7, 6-2; Emerson, 8-6, 







Second Round. 
0-4, 7-5, 6-4; P. 
aay ‘eae d. 
Ban 0-6 
























Rosewall d. 






go —_ Hoad d. Cooper, 3-6, 9-7, 6-4, 6-4; 
Rosewall d. Fraser, 9-7, 7-5, 6-8, 6-1 
Finals. Hoad d. Rosewall, 6-2, 6-3, 
Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. John Bromwich-Adrian Quist d. 
Mal Anderson-Roy Emerson, 6-3, 2-6, 4-6, 9-7, 
-4; Rosewall-Hoad d. } Gibson-P. Newman, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Rose-Candy d. B. Phillips-B. Bow- 
man, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4; Cooper-Fraser d. T. Green-D. 
Buchanan, 6-3, 16-18, 2-6, 6-2, 6-1 
Semi-finals. Rosewall-Hoad d. 






2-6, 6-1. 

























Bromwich-Quist, 






















8-6, 6-3, 7-9, 6-3; Rose-Candy d. Cooper-Fraser, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Rosewall-Hoad d. Rose-Candy, 5-7, 
4, 89-7, 6-1, 6-2 





Women's Singles 

Second Round. Mary Hawton d. Rosemary 

Bulleid (Eng.), 6-0, 13-11; Marie Toomey Martin 

d. Sheila Armstrong (Eng.), 6-3, 6-4; Daphne 

Seeney d. Jones, 6-4, 6-2; Margaret Hellyer 

Ad. M. McCalman, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4; Beryl Penrose 

d, L. Coghlan, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0, 6-1. 

ge -finals. Mary Carter d. Seeney, 6-3, 
Martin d. Fay ce 6-3, 2-6, 6-4; Hawton 

j shox Nichols, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2; Penrose d. Hellyer, 
6-1. 



























yg bre finals. Carter d. Martin, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2; 
Hawton d. Penrose, 11-9, 8-6. 

Finals. Hawton d. Carter, 9-7, 9-7. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Carter-Penrose d. Nell Hopman- 
Rosemary Bulleid, 6-2, 6-4; Mrs. M. Martin-L. 
Nichols d. Fogarty-Hattersley, 4-6, 6-0, 8-6; 
Mrs. K. Hawton-E. Ashford d. Coghlan-M. 
McCalman, 11-9, 6-4; Muller-Seeney d. Warby- 
Newcombe, 6-3, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Carter-Penrose d. 




















Martin- Nichols, 






6-3, 6-1; Hawton-Ashford d. Muller-Seeney, 4-6, 

6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Carter-Penrose d. Hawton-Ashford, 6-1, 
ET@ °-2- 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
ent Round. P. Purdy d. P. Newman, 2-6, 
6-0. 


B. Phillips-Moore d. P. Hearn- 
amg don, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; R. Mark d. P. Purdy, 6-2, 
Vyeg +6, 6-1; Warren Jacques d. M. Callaghan, 9-7, 
g.49 0-3; F. Stolle d. A. Basford, 7-5, 6-4. 

5-{if Semi-finals. Phillips-Moore d. Jacques, 8-6, 7-5; 
Jig Mark d. Stolle, 6-1, 6-3. 

6-/@ Finals. Phillips-Moore d. Mark, 6-4, 6-0. 
15 Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Basford-Purdy d. M. Stuart-A. 
mn, Walker, 4-6, 10-8, 6-3; Newman-Jacques d. 
Stolle-L. Danna, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Newman-Jacques d. Basford-Purdy, 6-2, 
6-2. 


ns finals. 


Junor Girls’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Margaret Hellyer d. D. Linde, 
shi 6-2, 6-4; Pat Parmenter d. Sheila Armstrong 
(Eng.), 6-2, 8-6. 
Semi-finals. Lorraine Coghlan d. Hellyer, 6-1, 
9-7; Parmenter d. B. Jones, 6-8, 6-2, 6-3. 
“ Finals. Coghlan d. Parmenter, 6-4, 6-4. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles 

Semi-finals. Coghlan-McCalman d. Fenton-Hell- 
yer, 6-3, 6-1; Parmenter-Jones d. Linde-Holstein, 
6-2, 6 2. 
Sayey Parmenter-Jones d. Coghlan-McCalman, 
-3, 6-2 


QUEENSLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Brisbane, Nov. 
Men’s a” 
Round. Ken Rosewall d. W. Jacques, 
-6, 6-2; Rex Hartwig d. Peter Newman, 
6-3; Mal Anderson d. J. Bennett, 6-2, 
; Ashley Cooper d. Les Flanders, 7-5, 8-10. 
6-2; Mervyn Rose d. B. Green, 6-8, 
6-4. 


-0 
“4, 
“6 


PEOPD 


“6, 
-3 


DOP Doo 


; 


Quarter- finals. Anderson d. Hartwig, 8-6, 6-2, 
7-5; Rosewall d. Roy Emerson, 6-2, 6-2, 10-8; 
Cooper d. Rose, 10-8, 1-6, 6-0, a 6-2; Neale 
Fraser d. Don Candy, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Cooper d. Anderson, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2; 
Rosewall d. Fraser, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 
Finals. Rosewall d. Cooper, 6-8, 
Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Rose-Candy d. Flanders-R. Bry- 
ant, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; Hartwig-Cooper d. Jacques- 
Newman, 6-2, 6-1, 61. 


6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 











World Tennis 

















Semi-finals. Rosewall-Fraser d. Anderson-Emer 
son, 6-4, 14-12, 6-3; Hartwig-Cooper d. Rose 
Candy, 7-5, 6-2, 11-13, 6-1. 

Finals. Rosewall-Fraser d 
3-6, 9-7, 7-5 


Hartwig-Cooper, 6-3 


Women's Singles 

Second Round. Fay Muller d. E. 
6-0; Mary Carter d. M. 
Jones d. A. Huddlestone, 7-5, 6-4; 


Asplin, 6-4, 
O'Donnell, 6-3, 6-1; B 
Daphne Seeney 


d. D. Duff, 6-0, 6-3; Margaret Hellyer d. S 
Anderson, 6-2, 6-2; Sheila Armstrong d. Rosemary 
Bulleid, 6-2, 7-5; D. Linde d. Robinson, 7-5, 
6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Carter d. Jones, def.; Muller 
d. Armstrong, 7-5, 4-6, 7-5; Beryl Penrose d 
Linde, 6-1, 6-3; Seeney d. Hellyer, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5 


Semi-finals. Carter d. Muller, 6-2, 6-3; Seeney 
d. Penrose, 8-6, 6-3. 

Finals. Carter d. Seeney, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Penrose-Carter d. Linde-S. But 
ton, 6-1, 6-2; Muller-Seeney d. S Lee-M. 
Conquerque, 6-0, 6-3; Hellyer-M. Fenton d. Arm 
strong-O’Donnell, 6-3, 6-3; Bulleid-Huddleston 
d. J. Decker-Robinson, 6-0, 6-4 


Semi-finals. Penrose-Carter d. Bulleid-Huddle 

ston, 6-4, 7-5; Muller-Seeney d. Hellyer-Fenton, 
3. 

Finals. Penrose-Carter d. Muller-Seeney, 6-2, 


6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Hartwig-Carter d. Flanders- 
Bulleid, 9-7, 11-9. 
Semi-finals. Fraser-Penrose dd. 
3-6, 6-3, 6-3; Hartwig-Carter d. 
-1. 


Cooper- Muller, 
Bowman-Seeney, 


6-2, 
Finals. Hartwig-Carter d. Fraser-Penrose, 7-5, 
6-4, 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Warren Jacques d. M. Collins, 
1-6, 8-6, 6-3; Ron Laver d. R. Mihel, 6-0, 7-5; 
Neil Gibson d. A. Kerr, 6-2, 6-3; Peter Newman 


d. F. Gorman, 6-3, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Gibson d. 
d. Newman, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Finals. Gibson d. Laver, 2-6, 6-3, 12-10. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Laver-Collins d. K. Pearson-T. 
Curtis, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0; Newman-Jacques d. 
McDonald-K. Brown, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Newman-Jacques d. Laver-Collins, 3-6, 
6-2, 8-6. 


Jacques, 6-1, 6-2; Laver 


Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Margaret Hellyer d. D. Linde, 8-6, 
6-4; Sheila Armstrong (Eng.) d. J. Decker, 7-5, 
6-3. 
Finals. 


Hellyer d. Armstrong, 6-3, 10-8. 


CAIRO 
Egypt, Nov. 10 
Men’s Singles. Trevor Fancutt (So. Afr.) d. 


Bernard Destremau (France), 6-2, 3-6, 6-4 


GRENOBLE COVERED COURTS 
France, Nov. 22 
Men’s oe. Paul Remy d. Antonio Maggi 
(It.), 6-4, 6-1, 
Men’s Doubles. Xavier Perreau 
Jacques Mey d. Remy-Lemasson, 11-13, 
6-1, 6-4. 


Saussine- 
3-6, 6-4, 


Women’s Singles. Josette Billaz d. Rostaing, 
-2, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubles. Francois Garnero-Billaz d. 


Lemasson-Lemasson, 6-1, 


SICILIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Messina, Nov. 1 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Nicola Pietrangeli d. Covi, 6-1, 
6-3; Fausto Gardini d. Giorgio Fachini, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Pietrangeli d. Gardini, 6-4, 7-9, 6-2, 


4-6, 6-3. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Gardini-Antonio Maggi d. Fachini- 
Covi, 6-1, 6-4; Pietrangeli-Orlando Sirola d. 
Sada-Guercilena, 6-2, 7-5. 
Finals. Pietrangeli-Sirola d. Gardini-Maggi, 0-6, 
6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Silvana Lazzarino d. Anca Vignali, 


»-1, 6-2; Lea Pericoli d. Nicla Migliori, 6-2, 3-6, 
-5. 


sO 


Lazzarino d. Pericoli, 6-2, 6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Migliori-Jacobini d. Lazzarino- 
Lazzarino, 8-6, 6-2; Pericoli-Fachini d. Ramorino- 
Guercilena, 6-2, 7-5. 
Finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. 
6-3. 


Finals. 


Migliori-Jacobini, 6-3, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Men’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Parma d. Kalous, 6-8, 3-6, 6-3, 
7-5, 6-2; Zabrodsky d. Kunstfeld, 6-1, 9-7, 6-3; 
Vrba d. Meciar, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4; Javorsky d. 
Schonborn, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Javorsky d. Vrba, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0; 
Zabrodsky d. Parma, 7-9, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Javorsky d. Zabrodsky, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2, 
6-3, ‘ 





Men's Doubles 
Finals. Javorsky-Zabrodsky d 

6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 12-10 
Women's Singles 


Varma-Smolinsky 


Finals. Puzejova d. Elgrova, 6-4, 6-1 
Women's Doubles 
Finals. Puzejova-Karmazinova d. lvorackova 


Pilarova, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1 


Mixed Doubles 


Finals. Javorsky-Puzejova d. Maslan-Holeckova, 
def, 
TORQUAY INDOORS 
Torquay, Eng., Nov. 8 
Men's Singles. Bob Howe (Aust.) d. Roger 
secker, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4 
Women’s Singles. Angela Mortimer d. Angela 


Suxton, 6-2, 6-2. 


CHILEAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Santiago, Nov. 14 
Men's Singles 

First Round. Luis Ayala d. Carlos Fernandez, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0; Ivo Pimentel d. 1. Devroe, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Vladislav Skonecki d. Carlos Alegria, 
6-2, 2-6, 6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Ayala d. Pimentel, 6-0, 6-2, 6-3; 
Giuseppe Merlo d. Art Larsen, 4-6, 4-6, 8-6, 9-7, 
6-2; Enrique Morea d. Skonecki, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2, 2-6, 
6-3; Sven Davidson d. Andres Hammersley, 9-7, 
7-5, 4-6, 2-6, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Ayala d. Merlo, 6-0, 7-5, 6-2; 
Davidson d. Morea, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2 


Finals. Ayala d. 


Davidson, 6-4, 3-6, 7-5, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Larsen-Merlo d. Pimentel-Fernan 
dez, 10-8, 2-6, 6-4, 11-9; Ayala-Morea d. Davidson 
Skonecki, 6-2 6-4, 3-6, 5-7, 6-4 
Larsen- Merlo, 


Finals. Ayala-Morea d. 6-3, 7-5, 
6-2. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Ingrid Metzner d. Luisa Morales, 
6-4, 6-4; Graciela Lombardi d. Carmen Ibarra, 
6-2, 6-1. 
Finals. Lombardi d. Metzner, 6-3, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Morales-Margarita Bender d. Maria 


Tort-Lucia Castellano, 6-0, 4-6, 6-1. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 


Finals. Carlos Fernandez d. J. Patricio Apey, 
6-2, 6-2. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. S. Cornejo-Aguirre d. Fernandez 
Achondo, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 


SCANDINAVIAN CUP 
Stockholm, Nov. 13 
Denmark D. Sweden, 4-1. Ulf Schmidt (Swed.) 
d. Torben Ulrich, 6-3, 6-3, 3-0, def.; Kurt Nielsen 


d. Bengt Axelsson, 4-6, 8-6, 8-6, 6-2; Nielsen- 
Ulrich d. Schmidt-J. E. Lundquist, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-3; Nielsen d. Schmidt, 9-7, 6-1, 6-4; Ulrich 


d. Axelsson, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH 

Oslo, Nov. 8 
Denmark D. Norway, 4-1. Kurt Nielsen d. Finn 
Soehol, 2-6, 7-5, 6-3, 7-5; Torben Ulrich d. 
Gunner Sjoewoll, 11-13, 6-3, 14-12, 6-2; Soehol- 
Sjoewoll d. Nielsen-Ulrich, 12-10, 6-4, 3-6, 11-9; 
Nielsen d. Sjoewoll, 8-6, 7-5, 4-6, 9-11, 6-3; 

Ulrich d. Soehol, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3. 


KING’S CUP 
Denmark D. Finland, 5-0 
Helsinki, Nov. 18 


Jorgen Ulrich d. S. Salo, 6-3, 6-2, 4-6, 6-0; 
Kurt Nielsen d. R. Nyssonen, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1; 
Nielsen-Ulrich d. Salo-Nyssonen, 2-6, 8-6, 5-7, 
6-3, 7-5; Nielsen d. Salo, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4; 
J. Ulrich d. Nyssonen, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

Sweden D. Norway, 4-1 
Oslo, Nov. 18 

Ulf Schmidt d. G. Sjoewoll, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2; 
Bengt Axelsson d. F. Soehol, 6-0, 3-6, 6-4, 8-6; 
Sjoewoll-Soehol d. Schmidt-Axelsson, 6-4, 1-6. 
6-0, 1-6, 7-5; Schmidt d. Soehol, 6-2, 7-5, 6-1; 
Axelsson d. Sjoewoll, five sets (scores not given). 





AUTUMN TOURNAMENT 
Beyrouth, Nov. 13 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. E. Attieh d. Karaoglan, 3-6, 6- 
6-3, 6-4; S. Khoury d. Tabet, 6-1, 6-2, 6- 
Finals. Khoury d. Attieh, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3, °6-3. 
Men’s Doubles 
vo Khoury-Karaoglan d. 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 


rh 


Attieh-Tabet, 2-6, 


Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Mrs. Robert d. Mrs. J. Nahas, 6-1, 
3; V. Mattar d. R. Abihatab, 6-1, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles 


Finals. Abihatab-Khoury d. Mattar-Attieh, def. 





ARMISTICE TOURNAMENT 
Le Mans, Nov. 15 
Men’s Singles. Xavier Perreau-Saussine d. 
Jacques Mey, 4-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles. Mey- >a Saussine d. Des- 
jardins-Renou, 8-10, 8-6, 6-3. 
omen’s Singles. Berson d. du Peloux, 6-3, 6-4. 
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ARGENTINE eee 
Buenos Aires, 
Men's Singles 


First Round. Vladislay Skonecki  (self-exiled 
Pole) d, Richie Highley (USA), 6-1, 6-0, 6-1; 
Art Larsen (USA) d. A. Gabutti, 10-8, 6-4, 6-4; 
Q, Girelli d. Jean Devroe (Belg.), 3-6, 6-3, 6-1, 


Armando Vieira, def 


4-6, 6-2; O. Hauser d. 
Davidson (Swed.) d. R 


Second Round. Sven 


Aubone, 6-2, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2; Andres Hammersley 
(Chile) d. Carlos Fernandez, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-2; Skonecki d. Morganti, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2; 
Larsen d. H. H. Pisani, 6-4, 3-6, 10-8, 6-4; 
Enrique Morea d. Girelli, 6-3, 6-0, 7-5; Giuseppe 
Merlo (It.) d. O. Valdivieso, 8-6, 6-4, 6-1; 
Soriano d. Hauser, 6-4, 6-0, 6-1; Luis Ay b 
(Chile) d. J. Machado, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2 
Quarter-finals. Hammersley d. Davidson, def.; 
Larsen d. Skonecki, 6-4, 6-0, 6-0; Morea d. Merlo, 


11-9, 6-1, 6-2; Ayala d. Soriano, 7-5, 6-2, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Larsen d. Hammersley, 6-3, 6-4, 2-6, 
8-6; Ayala d. Morea, 8-6, 6-4, 6-2 

Finals. Ayala d. Larsen, 6-2, 6-4, 0-6, 6-0 

Men's Doubles 

First Round. Morganti-Lucero d.  Highley 
Devroe, 6-4, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Ayala-Morea d. Lynch-Echague, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Alejo Russell-E. Soriano d. Ham 
mersley-S. Soriano, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3; Merlo-Larsen 
d. Morganti-Lucero, 7-5, 6-1, 6-4; Prado-Funes 


d. Davidson-Skonecki, def. 


Semi-finals. Ayala-Morea d.  Russell-Soriano, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3; Merlo-Larsen d. Prado- 
Funes, 6-2, 6-1, 5-7, 6-2 2. 


Finals. Merlo-Larsen, 6-1, 6-1, 


6-2. 


‘Ayala- Morea d. 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. June Hanson d. Julia Borzone, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Rosa Maria Reyes (Mex.) d. Maria 
Esther Bueno, 7 7-5, 6-3; Ingrid Metzner d. Graciela 
Lombardi 10-8, 6-4; Yola Ramirez (Mex.) d 
Luisa Morales, 6-3, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Hanson d. Reyes, 
Metzner d. Ramirez, 6-3, 6-0. 
Finals. Metzner d. Hanson, 6-1, 6 
omen’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Ramirez-Reyes d. M. Bove-M. 
Zavalia, 7-5, 6-0; Lombardi-Hanson d. E. Pecini- 
F. C. de Seaton, 6-0, 6-0; Bueno-Metzner d 
E. Puente-A. M. Obarrio, 6-3, 6-4; M. de Fitting- 
' Pa A Zappa d. Margarita Bender- Morales, 6-3, 


6-4, 2-6, 6-3; 


9 Ramirez-Reyes d. Lombardi-Hanson, 


6-2, 6-4 Bueno-Metzner d. de Fitting-de Zappa, 
6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Ramirez-Reyes d. Bueno-Metzner, 6-4, 
2-6, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubles 
First Round. J. Aldaz-E. Puente d. S. Soriano- 


Ayala-Maria Tort d. A. O. 
Zappa-F. P. de Zappa, 5-7, 7-5, 8-6; Lynch- 
anson d. Hammersley-Morales, 7-5, 8-6; Fer- 
nandez-Metzner d. Della Paolera-R. Reyes, 7-5, 
6-2; Prado-Lombardi d. S. Book-Bueno, 6-3, 6-1 
Quarter-finals. Soriano-Bove d. Tossutti-Borzone, 
4-6, 6-4, 9-7; Ayala-Tort d. Aldaz-Puente, 6-2, 
6-4; Fernandez-Metzner d. Lynch-Hanson, 8-6, 
6-3 
6 


Bender, 6-4, 6-3; 


Russell-Ramirez d. Prado-Lombardi, 6-1, 


-1. 
Semi-finals. Ayala-Tort d. Soriano-Bove, 6-3, 6-1 
Russell-Ramirez d. Fernandez-Metzner, 8-6, 6-2. 
Finals. Russell-Ramirez d. Ayala-Tort, 10-8, 6-3. 


= CANET 
Paris, Nov. 14 
Men’s Singles 

Qualifying Results. Jacques Mey d. Martin, 
6-4, 7-9, 6-2; Thomas d. Chaban-Delmas, 6-2, 

1; Paul Jalabert d. Bardey, 6-1, 6-3; Rinderknech 
d. Malosse, 6-4, 6-3; Lemasson d. Anderson, def. ; 
Lartigue d. Philippe Chatrier, 6-2, 6-1. 

First Round. Paul Remy d. Mey, 6-2, 1-6, 6-2; 
Jalabert d. Xavier Perreau-Saussine, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4; 
Pierre Darmon d. Lemasson, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4; Budge 
Patty d. Walter, 6-2, 6-4; Jean-Claude Molinari 
d. Debuc, 6-3, 6-3; Thomas d. Henri Pellizza, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Torsten Johansson d. Rinderknech, 
6-4, 6-3; Robert Howe d. Lartigue, 0-6, 6-3, 6-1. 


Quarter-finals. Patty d. Darmon, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2; 
Howe d. Molinari, 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4; Remy d. 
Jalabert, 6-2, 6-0, 7-5; Johansson d. Thomas, 6-4, 
4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Patty d. Howe, 6-4, 9-7, 6-2; 
Johansson d. Remy, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, 1-6, 6-0. 

Finals. Patty d. Johansson, 6-1, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 


Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Pellizza-Thomas d. Molinari-Jean 
Noel Grinda, 3-6, 6-4, 6-0; Jean Borotra-Patty 
d. Mey-Perreau Saussine, 7-5, 8-6; Darmon- 
Gerard Pilet d. Howe-Johansson, 4-6, 8-6, 6-3; 
Jalabert-Remy d. Lemasson-Gil de Kermadec, 7-5, 
5-7, 7-5. 
Semi-finals. Patty-Borotra d. Pellizza-Thomas, 
6-3, 6-4, 7-9, 6-8, 6-4; Darmon-Pilet d. Jalabert- 
Remy, 10-8, 3-6, 9-7, 7-9, 6-4. 


sd als. Patty- Borotra d. Darmon- Pilet, 6-0, 6-3, 
Women’s Singles 

First Round. Lemal onnot, 6-3, 6-3; 

Maud Galtier d. I. de Lansalut, 7-5, 6-2; 

Ginette Bucaille d. Gimault, 6-0, en Anne 

Marie Seghers d. Jacqueline Patorni, 6-3, 6-0; 
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Ward d 


Nenot-Dubois, 6-2, 6-2; Pat 
6-4, 7-5 


Varin d 
Bouchet, 


Quarter-finals. Galtier d. Varin, 6-0, 6-2; 
Bucaille d. Berson, 6-1, 6-1; ~ yo Chatrier d 
Seghers, 6-3, 6-2; Ward d. Lemal, 4, 6-2. 

emi-finals. Chatrier d. W ard, 26. 6-1, 7-5; 
Bucaille d. Galtier, 3-6, 9-7, 6-2. 

Finals. Chatrier d. Bucaille, 6-0, 6-2 

Women's Doubles 

Semi-finals. Chatrier-Ward d.  Patorni-Renault, 
6-1, 6-4; Galtier-Seghers d Bucaille-Kermina, 
6-4, 6-2. 

Finals. Chatrier-Ward d. Galtier-Seghers, 6-3, 
6-3. 

Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Ward-Borotra d. Seghers-Pellizza, 6-4, 


10-8. 


NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL HARD 
COURTS 


Los Angeles, Nov. 14 
Men's Singles 


Pancho Segura d. Byron DeMott, 


First Round. 


6-3, 6-4; Carl Earn d. Eddie Meyerson, 8-6, 6-3; 
Bobby Riggs d. Constantin Tanasescu, 6-4, 6-2; 
George Toley d. Bobby Harmon, 8-6, 6-4; Pancho 
Gonzales d. Johnny Faunce, 6-4, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Gonzales d. Toley, 6-1, 6-3; 
Segura d. Sammy Match, 6-1, 6-0; Riggs d. 
Earn, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; Bob Rogers d. Frank Kovacs, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Gonzales d. Riggs, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; 
Segura d. Rogers, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. 


Finals. Gonzales d. Segura, 21-19, 6-3, 6-4. 
Third Place. Riggs d. Rogers, 6-2, 0-6, 6-1. 
Men's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Gonzales-Segura d. DeMott- 
Meyerson, 6-3, 6-0; Kovacs-Gene Mako d. Harmon- 
Tanasescu, 8- i0, 6-3, 6-4; Riggs-Faunce d. Match- 
Toley, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Riggs-Faunce d. Kovacs-Mako, 8-6, 
6-3; Gonzales-Segura d. Earn-Rogers, 6-2, 6-1 

Finals. Gonzales-Segura d. Riggs- Faunce, "95S, 
6-0, 6-2. 


RACQUET CLUB SENIORS 
Palm Springs, Calif., Nov. 13 
Senior Singles 

Second Round. John Sisson d. George Ripley, 
6-2, 6-2; Joe Ciano d. Martin Cornica, 3-6, 6-0, 
6-2; Lewis Bond d. Marion Hawkes, 6-3, 6-2; 
Ed Woodall d. Victor Manzifi, 6-0, 6-3; Cal Carey 
d. Rusty Burbridge, def.; Carl Busch "d. William 
Hollingsworth, 6-1, 6-1; Alex Keiles d. Ernest 
Herman, 6-3, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Sisson d. Ciano, 6-1, 4-0, def.; 
ve _Zerbe d. Bond, 7-5, ye = d. Carey, 
6-3, 7-5; Busch d. Keiles, 

Semi-finals. Busch d. Woodall, 6-4, 8-6; Sisson 
d. Zerbe, scores not given. 

Finals. Sisson d. Busch, 6-8, 6-4, 7-5. 

Senior Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Alan Herrington-Sisson d. Bur- 
bridge-Rubin, def.; Busch-Keiles d. Lepper-Carey, 
4-6, 10-8, 9-7; Ciano-Zerbe d. Call-Medcraft, 6-3, 
6-1; Bond-Woodall d. Hawkes-Campbell, 7-5, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Sisson-Herrington d. Busch-Keiles, 
6-4, 6-3; Ciano-Zerbe d. Bond-Woodall, 6-3, 8-6. 

Finals. Sisson-Herrington d. Ciano-Zerbe, 7-5, 
2-6, 6-3. 





FLORIDA STATE CLOSED 
Orlando, Nov. 27. 
Men’s Singles , 
Quarter-finals. Roger Pharr d. Andres Donna- 
dieu, 6-3, 6-4; Al Harum d. Bill Behrman, 6-1, 
6-0; Dave Harum d. Calhoun rer 6-2, 6-4; 
Memo Garcia d. Leon Wilson, 6-1, 
Semi-finals. A. Harum d. Pharr, ez. 4-6, 8-6; 
D. Harum d. Garcia, 7-9, 9-7, 6-1. 
Finals. A. Harum d. D. Harum, 
3-6, 6-3 


Finals. 
Donnadieu, 


6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 


Men’s Doubles 
D. Harum-Wayne Pearce led A. Harum- 
7-5, postponed because of darkness. 
Women’s Singles 


Semi-finals. Laura Lou Kunnen d. Joan Mc- 
Lelland, 6-2, 6-1; Pat Shaffer d. Marilyn Stock, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Kunnen d. Shaffer, 6-4, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles 


Finals. Shaffer-Beverly Tolan d. Kunnen-Stock. 
6-8, 6-4, 10-8 


THANKSGIVING JUNIOR TOURNAMENT 
Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 2 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. John Skogstad d. Dave Shaw, 6-1, 
6-0; Bob Macy d. Dick Moffatt, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Skogstad d. Macy, 6-1, 6-0. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Barbara Mitchell d. Annette Crofton, 


6-0, He Gretchen Summerfield d. Jeanne Teslof, 
7-5, 
Finals. Mitchell d. Sonera, 6-2, 6-3. 


Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. John eediear d. Francisco Mon- 


tana, 6-3, 4-6, 7-5; Frank Froehling d. Jim Petg, 


son, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Karabasz d. Froehling, 6-3, 
Girls’ Singles 


0-4 


Semi-finals. Lynn Kerwein d. Maureen Camp 
bell, 6-2, 6-3; Frances Farrar d. Barbara Rossong 
6-0, 6-2. 

Finals, Farrar d. Kerwein, 6-0, 6-1. 


Other Results 


Junior Boys’ Doubles. Skogstad-Macy d Moffatt 
Evans, 8-6, 6-8, 6-3. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles. Mitchell-'Teslof d. Sum 
merfield-Collins, 6-1, 6-1. 

Boys’ Doubles. Froechling-Myers d. Karabay, 
Evans, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6. 

Girls’ —. Farrar-Kerwein dd. Bossong. 
Campbell, 6-1. 

Boys’ 13 ‘Bing. Frank Froehling d. Bute 


Myers, 6-1, 6-2 

Boys’ 13 Doubles. Froehling-Myers d. Crenshay 
Travis, 6-0, 6-1 

Girls’ 13 Singles. 
Rubin, 6-0, 6-1 

Girls’ 13 Doubles. 
Patton, 6-2, 6- 

Boys’ 11 al 
6-0, 6-0. 

Boys’ 11 Doubles. 
B. Froehling, 6-4, 6-1. 


Barbara Bossong d Eig 


Bossong-Rubin d. M 





Chip Travis d. Bobby Sch 


Travis-Travis d. Bosw 


DALLAS THANKSGIVING JUNIOR OPEX 
Dallas, Texas, Nov. 26 

Junior Boys’ Singles 

Harry Taylor d. Hal 

Haney d. Tommy 


Semi-finals. 
6-2; Tommy 
10-8, 7-5. 

Finals. Taylor d. Haney, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0. 

Junior Boys’ Doubles 

Semi-finals. Eddie Strayhorn-Haney dd. Jim 
Robinson-Taylor, 7-5, 6-1; Tigger Templeton. 
Peter Winstead d. White-Goforth, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

= Strayhorn-Haney d. Templeton-Winstead 
6-4, 6-2. 


White, 6-2 
Goforth, 44 


Junior Girls’ Singles 


+" einem Ann Beloate d. Jean Johannes, 
O-5, # 
Semi-finals. Beloate d. Carolyn Savage, 63 
7-5; Gail Murphy d. Sue Zigenbein, 6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Beloate d. Murphy, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Savage-Murphy d. Beloate-De 
—— 6-0, 4-6, 6-4; Mickey Toon-Carol Patricl 
Johannes- Jean. Van Tassell, 7-5, 4-6, 7-5 
’ Semi- finals. Zigenbein-Kay Watson d. Collees 


O’Connell-Carol Keeton, 6-2, 6-1; 


Savage- Murph 
d. Toon- Patrick, 6-0, 6-3. : 


Finals. Savage-Murphy d. Zigenbein- Watson, 
6-1, 6-2. 
' Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Peter Winstead d. Mike Amis, 6-( 


Earl VanZandt, 6-1, 6-3 
Templeton, 6-4, 6-4. 


6-0; Tigger Templeton d. 
Finals. Winstead d. 


Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Templeton- Winstead d. Alge: 
Meadows-Dale Melbourne, 6-3, 6-4; Amis-Rober 
Miller d. Jim Robinson-Vanzandt, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 


Finals. Templeton-Winstead d. Amis-Miller, 6-4 


6-1. 
; Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Jean Van Tassel d. Jane Carroll 
= 6-1; Jean Johannes d. Bonnie Patrick, 6-0 


Finals. Johannes d. Van Tassell, 
Boys’ 11 and Under 
Paul Stotts d. Leo LaBorde, Jr., 62 


4-6, 7-5, 6-2. 


Finals. 
6-2. 
SENIOR HARD COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS 

La Jolla, Calif., Dec. 4 
Senior Singles 

H. C. Shepard d. John Cress, 
4-6, 6-2, 6-0; Robert Abnot d. A. J. Buenzli, def, 
Phil Albers’ d. Dr. Lee Rombeau, 6-1, 6-3 
Leonard Dworkin d. William McKinnon, def. 
Lionel Pedley d. Col. Harry Smith, 7-5, 6-2 
Marshall ne d. Robert Everts, 7-5, 9-7) 
Howard Cary Bernard Hark, 4-6, 6-2, 6-1; 
George Rice . George Wieble, 6-2, 6-4; Ven 





First round. Dr. 












Guertin d. Glenn Havens, 6-4, 6-3. 
Second round. Edgar Yeomans d. Char 
Olerich, 6-1, 6-0; A. Levan Zerbe d. Geo 


Cone 6-4, 6-3; ‘Amos Otis d. V. P. Maple, 6-40) 

Harold Mosier d. Olaf Hansen, 6-2, 7-9, 6-2) 
John Woodall d. Shepard, 8-6, 6-4; "Albers d 
Abnot, 6-3, 6-1; Dworkin d. Pedley, 6-1, 6-4) 
Sisson d. Orndorff, 6-3, 6-2; H. Cary d. Meé 
Gallagher, def.; Rice d. Guertin, 6-2, 11-9; C 
Carey d. William Lepper, 6-4, 6-2; Carl Bu b 
d. Victor Manzi Fe, def.; Charles McMillan d 
Alan Howell, 6-3, 6-1; Lewis Bond d. Gerald 
ae, 6-2, 6-4; Joe Ciano d. Ben Hayward, 6-3) 


Third round. Yeomans d. Zerbe, 6-0, 6-2; Otis 












d. Mosier, 6-3, 6-2; Woodall d. Albers, 6-4, 6-0; 
Dworkin ‘4. George, 6-3, 5-2; Sisson d. Cary 
6-1, 6-0; Rice d. C. Carey, 6-1, 6-3; Busch ¢ 


McMillan, 6-3, 6-3; Bond d. Ciano, 7-5, 6-2. 
Quarter-finals. Yeomans d. Otis, 6-4, 6:li 
Dworkin d. Woodall, 8-6, 6-2; Sisson d. Rice, 6-2. 
6-3; Busch d. Bond, 4-6, 6A. 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Yeomans 'd. Dworkin, 
Sisson d. Busch, 6-4, 6-1. 
Finals. Yeomans d. Sisson, 6-1, 


6-2, 6-1] 
6-2. 
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2222 N.W. 36th ST. 


PERMANENT 
TENNIS LINE 
(SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 
Spor-Tape—The best ond 
most economical for mark- 
ing tennis courts. 
The choice of tennis court 
the pest 25 







e2 


owners for 
years. 

Seld by the best tennis 
courts builders ond better 
tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY WIMBDON COMPANY 
MIAMI, FLA. 
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TENNIS PHOTOS 


Action shots . . . Off-the-court snaps . . 
Old-time photographs of the world’s best 
players ... All requests will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 


All pictures available in 5” by 7” or 8” 
by 10”. Prices $1.25 and $2.50. Special 
photographs that you request, slightly 
higher. 


Write today to S. Cooper, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
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| Classified Directory 
Tennis Court Construction Tennis Court Construction 
Write for Illustrated Booklet “DIXICO” 
Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 
Write to: DIXICO 
(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
ESTABLISHED 1908 College Park, Georgia 
125,000 Books of All Sports For Sale 
Tennis, Golf, Track, Olympics, Football, Base- USLTA Official Yearbook 1955 
ball, Boxing, and other sports books, annuals, aliases o> ox a ape AC SE NCO apse SDS a Ok we A 
ae ger —_ hig 3 a send ge A : 

t those lists pertain i ' s ; 
interest you. Hundreds of scarce tennis items in- : H. 0. Zimman, Inc. 
cluded in new revised tennis-golf list +69. 1 475 Fifth Ave. : 

ADCO SPORTS BOOK EXCHANGE __ ‘New York, N. Y. 

me ort, Ce ._ = we = oe ' Please send ........ copies of the: 
| 1955 USLTA YEARBOOK and : 

: Guide at one dollar each. Enclosed : 

British Lawn ere ; 
| eee eee eee 

TENNIS & SQUASH [street ooo oocececeeceseeeee 3 

Europe’s Leading Tennis ; 
Magazine 6 Clty 2... cceees Zone.. State..... ; 
Published Monthly Nil itastidd wieinkens donee Deda tooebiestebanees 
bs Year - $3.00 
we Years - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders OARS po reheny FESOAL 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. Capable, well-traveled, dependable, experienced. 
SARS SRS POSSE RES NSO S SS SE SSO PRES SS — + ggg —. ~ oe 
ormer amateur champion. Will consider an 
np Ae a wosth-utlie position anywhere. . 
’ rr : 

New York, N. Y. Box 21, Main Post Office 
Please enter a subscription to BRITISH San Francisco, Colif. 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 
name. 

4 year ae years Fast-drying GREEN-LAWN Tennis Courts. 

lay Courts. Green Asphalt Courts. 
IN ciAd aioe tu .dlv'e Gaia Mee an wero GREEN-LAWN Ra canes installations 
ED cs els odie aoanewub eee nea we West Side Tennis ‘Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Detroit Tennis Club, Mich. 
_ ae ZONE.. STATE.... Berks Tennis Club, Pennsylvania 
U. S. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
Se eee — sas 
“PETECO” Phone Hamilton 1-5070 
Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color ‘“En-tout-cas” oo Ma- 
terials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F. D. Courts. 


Nets-Tapes- Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 








Read the Magazine 
IL TENNIS ITALIANO 


The leadin: J 
monthly publication with complete phote- 
graphic coverage of world-wide tennis events. 

Rate: $8.00 pe 
Return this form with 


WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


European tennis magazine. A 


rf yeor 
your check to 


Please enter my subscription to IL TENNIS 
TALIANO: 








The PLTA has qualified Tennis Pros for 
openings in your Club. For information, 
write Executive Secretary, 
Lawn Tennis Assn., 
x =. & B. FT. 


TENNIS CLUBS 


Professional 
146 E. 54th S8t., 








JACK KRAMER ON RECORDS 

This great champion gives you 13 minutes of 
strategy and fundamentals on a_non-breakable 
record. Other sports 
are Tom Harmon on football and Bob Cousy on 
basketball. 

Each record: 
speed (331/3 or 45). Send check . 
order to World Tennis, Dept. E, Box 3, Gracie 


Stat 


reats available on records 


$1.50; Designate sport and 


or money 


ion, N.Y.C. 








A superb and dynamic tennis magazine giv- 





TENNIS DE FRANCE 


all the European news. One year $6.75. 
Order through WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York City 


“Lawn Tennis ; 
and Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 


The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 
world 
Established 1883 
Published twice a month 
One Year’s Subscription (post free)... 
Three dollars 
Write to WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 














WEST COAST 
TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


at the 


St. Petersburg Tennis Club 


650 Tangerine Ave. So. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


January 9 - January 15, 1956 


Men’s Singles Women’s Singles 
Men‘s Doubles | Women’s Doubles 
Senior Singles | Senior Doubles 


Sanctioned by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association 


Tournament Chairman: 
Wally Bishop 


Club Professional: 
Dan Sullivan 








Senior 
round, Florence 


Women's Singles 
First Morris d. Ellen Revelle 
od, O4 

Second round. Gracyn Kelleher d. Juanita Busch 
6-2, 6-0; Mabel Steiner d. Ivy Foster, def 
Alice Wanee d. Dorothy Chaffee, 6-4, 6-3; Violet 
Kristenson d 


Walker d. Morris, 6-0, 6-0; Estelle 
Verleen Sieben, 6-2, 6-2; Christine Arbogast d 
Peggy Evans, 6-0, 2-6, 6-0; Gertrude Irish 
Louise Andrews, 6-2, 6-1; Blanche Robinson 
Martha Bradley, 4-0, 6-4, 6-4 
Quarter-finals. Kelle her od. Steiner, 6-0, 6-0; 
Walker d. Wanee, 6-3, 7-5; Kristenson d. Arbo 
wast, 6-0, 6-0; Irish d. Robinson, 6-1, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Kelleher d. Walker, 6-4, 


Kristenson d. Irish, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. Kelleher d. Kristenson, 4-6, 6-2, 6-1 
Men's Doubles 


First round. Busch-Ciano d. Enfield-Hawkin S. 
6-1, O-1; Lyon-Mederaft d. Butler-Orcutt, 2 
6-1; Shepard-Farrell d. Bruenzli-Andrews, def. ; 
Hansen-Maple d.  Latimer-Reed, 4-6, 7-5. 7-5; 
Smith-Howell d. Boege-Wieble, 6-4, 6-4; Woodall 


Otis d. 
Rombeau d. 


Cary-MeMichael, 2-6, 6-2, 6-1; Gorman 
Olerich-Wigelsworth, 6-2, 6-4; Lyon 


Medcraft dd. Butler-Orcutt, 6-2, 6-1; Guertin 
Orndorff d. Mosier-Tavares, 6-4, 6-4; Busch 
Ciano dd. Enfield-Hawkins, 6-1, 6-1; Havens 
Weckerly d. Fleet-Hill, 9-7, 6-1. 


Second round. Gallagher-Lewis d. Hansen- Maple 
6-3, 6-3; Pedley-McMillan d. Smith-Howell, 6-2 
6-3; Woodall-Otis d. Shepard-Yeomans, 6-2, 6-2; 
Zerbe-Dworkin d. Goman-Rombeau, 6-2, 6-1; 
Sisson-Herrington d Lyon-Medcraft, 6-4. 6-4; 
Guertin-Orndorff d. Carey-Lepper, 6-3, 6-2; Busch 
Ciano d. Havens-Weckerly, 7-5; Albers-Shoaff 


6-4, 7-5; 
d. George-Rice, 6-3, 6-2. 


Quarter-finals. Gallagher-Lewis d. Pedley-Mc 
ga 6-0, 6-4; Zerbe-Dworkin d. Woodall-Otis 
b-4, 5-7, 6-4; Sisson-Herrington d Guertin 
Orndorff, 6-3, 6-4; Busch-Ciano d. Albers-Shoaff, 
6-1, 6-2. 

Semi- finals. Gallagher-Lewis d. Zerbe-Dworkin 


Busch-Cian 


6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Sisson-Herrington d 
6-1, 6-3. 

Finals. Sisson-Herrington d. Gallagher-Lewis 
5-7, 8-6, 6-1. 


Women's Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Irish-Wanee d. Arbogast-Andrews, 


6-4, 6-2; Kristenson-Turpin d. Bradley-Robinson 
6-3, 6-1; Kelleher-Dupont d. Alexander-Bjerknes, 
6-0, 6-1; Walker-Neuschaefer d. Evans-Steiner, 
6-1, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Irish-Wanee d. Kristenson-Turpin, 
6-4, 6-1; Kelleher-Dupont d. Walker-Neuschaefer, 
6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. Kelleher-Dupont d. Irish-Wanee, 6-4, 
6-1. 


NATIONAL pi lak & SENIOR INDOOR 


HAMPIONSHIPS 
M Louis, Mo., Nov. 27 

. junior Boys’ Singles 
First Round. Donald Dell d. John Wohlfarth, 
6-1, 6-0; Alan Roberts d. Danny Karolski, 6-0. 
6-0; Neil Drury d. Elliott Bell, 6-4, 6-0; Paul 
Cohen d. Lynn Fry, 6-0, 6-4; Crawford Henry 
d. Lloyd Brown, 6-0, 6-2; Charles Gaston d. Art 
Gianakopoulos, def.; Billy Stout d. Dunny Vanice, 
6-0, 6-1; Paul Como d. R. G. Breckenridge, 6-3, 


3-6, 6-2. 

Second Round. Art 
6-1, 6-1; Win Dawson d. 
Eddie Sledge d. Milo Larimer, 7-5, Dick 
Horwitz d. William Bradford, 6-0, 6-0; Ron 
Holmberg d. Joe Gaston, 6-1, 6-0; Donald Garver 
d. Vincent Chinn, 7-5, 6-3; Dell d. Roberts, 6-2 
7-5; Drury d. Cohen, 6-1, 6-0; Henry d. Gaston, 
6-1, 6-3; Como d. Stout, 6-3, 6-3; Leslie Dodson 
d. Sergio Garza, 6-2, 6-2; George Korol d. Lloyd 
Goldman, 6-1, 6-1; Maxwell Brown d. Paul 
Young, 6-1, 6-1; Joe Epkins d. Ronald Under 
wood, 5-7, 9-7, 6-4; Ronald Schoenberg d. Norman 
Datko, 6-1, 6-1; John Nadig d. Larry Deever, 6-0, 
6-0. 

Third Round. 


Cabello, 


2, 6-3; 


Andrews d. Hector 
Daniel Mesch, 6-2 
7-5 6-1; 


Andrews d. Dawson, 6-0, 6-0; 


Horwitz d. Sledge, 8-6, 3-6, 6-3; Holmberg d 
Garver, 6-1, 6-1; Dell d. Drury, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; 
Henry d. Como, 9-7, 6-1; Dodson d. Korol, 6-2. 
6-1; Brown d. Epkins, 6-0, 6-3; Schoenberg d 
Nadig, 4-6, 8-6, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Andrews d. Horwitz, 6-2, 6-1; 
Holmberg d. Dell, 6-3, 7-5; Dodson d. Henry, 
11-9, 6-1; Brown d. Schoenberg, 7-5, 3-6, 8-6 


Semi-finals. Holmberg d. Andrews, 6-4, 6-8, 6-3; 
Dodson d. Brown, 10-8, 7-5. 
Finals. Holmberg d. Dodson, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 

First Round. Chinn-Schoenberg d. Datko-Karol 
ski, 6-3, 7-5; Breckenridge-Epkins d. Bell-Under 
wood, scores not given; Brown-Holmberg d 
Deever-Wohlfarth, 6-0, 6-1. 

Second Round. Henry-Andrews d. Garver-Fry, 
6-2, 6-1; Horwitz-Roberts d. Vanice-Prosser, 6-1, 
6-1; Dell-Drury d. Stout-Dawson, 8-6, 6-1; 
Chinn- Schoenberg d. Breckenridge-Epkins, 6-2 


7-9, 6-3; Brown-Holmberg d. Nadig-Larimer, 
10-8, 6-1; Dodson-Korol d. Gaston-Gaston, 6-2, 
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Brown: Young, 6-2, 6-1; 


6-0; Sledge-Como d. L 
Cabello-Garzga d. Cohen-Bradford, 6-3, 6-3 
Quarter-finals, Henry-Andrews = d Horwitz 
Roberts, 6-3, 6-3; Dell-Drury d. Chinn-Schoenberg, 
6-2, 6-2; Holmberg Brown d. Dodson-Korol, 6-4, 
6, o-4; Sledge-Como d. Cabello-Garza, 6-1, 6-4 
Semi-finals. Henry-Andrews d. Dell-Drury, 2-6, 
9.7, 6-3 Brown-Holmberg dd. Sledge-Como, 6-3, 
Finals Henry-Andrews d Brown: Holmberg 
> 7.§ 1-9 
Boys’ Singles 
Neil Unterseher d. Bruce Barbas, 
Friedman d. Edward A. Frank, 
$+, 6-4: Marty Riessen d. Cliff Buchholz, 6-2, 
7, 6-1; Alan Tobias d. Bill Heinbecker, 6-2, 
5; Rodney Susman d. Lou Siegel, 6-0, 
limmy Parker d. Charles Lockhart, 6-4, 7-5; Earl 
Buchholz d. Steve Prosser, 6-1, 6-0; Don Brew 
ington d. Jim Bryan, 6-2, 6-1; Jock Miller d 
Dean Duermeier, 6-0, 6-0; James Mussel d. 
Claude Bakewell, 6-2, 6-0; Ray Senkowski d 
Phil Swartz, 6-0, 6-0; Ronnie Johnson d. Richard 
Gerson, def 
Second Round. Gerald 
son, 6-2, 6-2; Unterscher d 
Tobias d. Riessen, 6-4, 6-3; 
6-2, 6-3; Buchholz d Brewington, 
Miller d. Mussel, 6-0, 6-0; Senkowski d 
6-1, 6-0; Chuck McKinley d. Tommy 
2, 6-0 
Quarter-finals. Dubie d. Unterscher, 6-1, 6-1; 
Tobias d. Susman, 11-9, 6-0; Buchholz d. Miller, 
6-1; McKinley d. Senkowski, 4-6, 6-2, 10-8 


Round. 


0, 6-0; Richard 


First 


Leslie Nichol 
6-0, 6-0; 


Dubie d. 
Friedman, 
Susman d. Parker, 
6-0, 6-1; 
Johnson, 
Boatman, 


Semi- finals. Dubie d. Tobias, 6-4, 6-2; Buchholz 
i. McKinley, 6-1, 6-1 

Finals. Buchholz d. Dubie, 6-3, 6-1 

oys’ Doubles 

First Round. McKinley-Susman d. Lockhart 
Be vatman, 6-4, 6-4; Nicholson-Swartz d. Hein- 
hecker-Bakewell, scoves not given: Ruchholz 
Miller d. Tobias-Mussel, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2; C. Buchholz- 
Parker d. Seigel-Brewington, def 


Dubie-Senkowski d. Bornstein- 

McKinley-Susman d. Nichol 
6-3; Buchholz-Miller d. C 
Buchholz-Parker, 6-2, 6-0; Riessen-Unterscher d 
Friedman-Duerman, def 

Semi-finals. Mc Kinley-Susman d.  Dubie-Sen- 
kowski, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5; Buchholz-Miller d. Riessen- 
Unterscher, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Buchholz-Miller d 


9, 6-3, 6-4 


Quarter-finals. 
Barabas, 6-1, 6-0; 
son-Swartz, 6-1, 


McKinley-Susman, 


Senior Singles 


First Round. Leonard Prosser d. Dr. E. O. 
Menzel, def.; Dr. W. F. Widen d. Al Bailey. 
8-10, 7-5, 11-9; Karl Hodge d. Joel Bonkrud, 

6-0; Dave Freeborn d. Stanley Hanks, 6-1, 
6-2; Erling Jensen d. Max Brown, 6-2, 6-3; 
John English d. Otto Seifert, 6-2, 6-1; Bill Roeder 

1. Earl Piper, 6-1, 6-2; Kahl Spriggs d. Ron 
Tolan, 5-7, 6-0, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Prosser d. Widen, 6-3, 6-0; 
Hodge d. Freeborn, 6-3, 6-2; Jensen d. English, 
»-4, 6-3; Roeder d. Spriggs, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Prosser d. Hodge, 6-4, 6-3; Roeder 


d. Jensen, 6-1, 6-4 
Finals. Prosser d. Roeder, 
Senior Doubles 
Round. Prosser-Roeder d. Seifert-Brown, 
not given; Freeborn-Weise d. Jensen- 
5-7, 6-4; Hodge-English d. Bailey- 


6-3, 5-7, 
6-4, 6-2; Spriggs-Harang d. Tola-Bonkrud, 


10-8, 6-2. 

First 
scores 
Widen, 
Hanks, 
Semi-finals. Pri 


ysser-Roeder d. Freeborn-Weise. 


6-4, 6-0; Hodge-English d. Spriggs-Harang, 6-3, 
Finals. To be played later. 
SOUTH FLORIDA JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ft. Lauderdale, Nov. 6 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Bob Macy d. David Shaw, 6-2, 6-1; 
Roger McCormick d. Dick Moffat, 2-6, 6-1, 7-5. 
Finals. Macy d. McCormick, 1-6, 6-0, 6-4. 


Junior Boys’ Doubles 


Semi-finals. Macy-Moffat d. Bossong-Jernigan, 


6-0, 6-1; Karabasz-Evans d. Shaw-McCormick, 
$-6, 7-5, 6-4. 
Finals. Macy-Moffat d. Karabasz-Evans, 6-2, 
4 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Barbara Mitchell d. Lynn Kernwein, 
8-6, 8-6; Jean Teslof d. Gretchen Sommerfeld, 
G2 a 
Finals. Mitchell d. Teslof, 6-2, 7-5. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Finals. Mitchell-Teslof d. Sommerfeld-Collum, 
6-2, 6-3. 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. John Karabasz d. Francisco Mon- 
tana, 6-3, 6-1; Frank Froehling d. John Evans, 
6-1, 6-3. 
Finals. Karabasz d. Froehling, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 
Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. Evans-Karabasz d. Geel-Tiffen, 6-1, 6-0. 
Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Lynn Kernwein d. Jeanne Hill, 
6-0, 6-0; Frances Farrar d. Maureen Campbell, 
6-2, 6-1. 
Finals. Kernwein d. Farrar, 8-6, 6-2. 


Girls’ Doubles 
Finals. Kernwein-Farrar do Campbell- Bosse 
6-3, 6-0 
Boys’ 13 Singles 
Finals. Frank Froehling d. Curtis Meyers, § 
o&-1, 6-1, 
Girls’ 13 Singles ; 
Finals. Frances Farrar d. Alyse Vandenbo: 
6-1, 6-2 


AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 58) 
Seeney ... Fred Perry is negotiaj 
ing with Wilson Sporting Good 
relative to the manufacture and di 
tribution of the Perry shirt in thi 
country. 


* * ob 

Jack Kramer 

vice 
an 


is getting legal ad 
as to the possibility of holding 
open tournament this summe 
Doris Hart has been invited tg 
play Pauline Betz in Jack March 
World Professional Tournament . 
Gussie Moran was asked by 
USLTA official if she would like t 
get back her amateur status. If 
goes well, her application may be 
considered favorably this year 
This is Segura’s last year as a tour 
ing pro. He will teach at and may 


even buy into a club in South 
America. : 
4 
* * * : 


Frange’s Denis Lalanne of the 
newspaper “L’Equipe” ranked the 
world’s best of 1955 as follows: 1. 
Tony Trabert, 2. Ken Rosewall, 3. 
Lewis Hoad, 4. Budge Patty, 5. 
Sven Davidson, 6. Jaroslav Drobny, 
7. Kurt Nielsen, 8. Luis Ayala, 9 
Vic Seixas, 10. Ham Richardson, 11. 
Herb Flam, 12. Art Larsen, 13, 
Fausto Gardini, 14. Nicola Pietran- 
geli, 15. Rex Hartwig, 16. Mervyn 
Rose, 17. Giuseppe Merlo, 18. Sam- 
my Giammalva, 19. Tut Bartzen, 20. 
Eddie Moylan, 21. Gordon Forbes, 
22. Lennart Bergelin, 23. Abe Segal, 
24. Bob Perry, 25. Vladislav Sko- 
necki, 26. Enrique Morea, 27. Paul 
Remy, 28. Orlando Sirola, 29. At- 
sushi Miyagi. 


ok a 











& STATE 


our N 


iGress 


Barbara Breit may try to take her 


school exams early in order to play 
at Wimbledon Maureen Con- 
nolly will get her $90,000. The truck 
ing company from whom she was 
awarded the damages was turne 
down in their appeal . Frank a 
Audrey Parker were " slightly i : 
jured in an automobile collision witll 
a truck whose brakes didn’t holff 
Vic Seixas has a Saturday TY 
show in Philadelphia and hopes 
make his career in radio and TV.9 


January, 19§ | 








Please enter the following subscriptions to 


WORLD TENNIS 


One year: $4.00; Two years: $7.00; Three years: $10.00. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
(0 One year 


CITY G STATE 
(J One year 


Bill me later. 


From 
St. ond No, 
City 
State 





FIRST CLASS , 
Permit No. 566 MINPIC 


New York, N. ,gmpion, 


onal Si 
onal P. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
NO POSTAGE STAMP REQUIRED IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Postage Will Be Paid by 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York 28, N. Y. 








es U.S. Women's Singles 
pion, Former Wimbledon 
pion 


| 





PAULINE ele 
graph Racket ’ 





sonal row Rags : 


es National Professional 
pion, 2 times National 
les Champion, Former Wim- 
pn Champion 





ait 
Ss 


me 


_— 








MAN Gerace 
3S . ‘ 
sompionship Racket 


.. Gmes Professional Clay Court 
N. .ampion, Former National Pro- 
onal Singles Champion, Inter- 
nal Professional Champion 











HUGH 6 
t 
sonal Racket 


Professional Badminton 
mpion and starting 10th year 
tar of "Ice Capades." 








other Cortland Exclusive 


FIBERGLAS SHAFT 


& 


a 


Superbly-made rackets . . . designed and used 
by the game's greatest players. Riggs Tennis 
Racket has new fiber Scuff-Gard in head to 
provide added protection . . . Forgie Bad- 
minton Racket now offered with exclusive 
fatigue-free Sila-Flex Fiberglas Shaft that re- 
sists moisture and temperature changes. 


All 4 Cortland Rackets are Radio-Frequency 
Bonded to insure stronger, livelier, better- 
balanced frames. Choice of weights and grips 
gives you a custom-fit. On display at your 
sporting goods dealer's or pro shop. Made 
in U.S.A. 


NEW 


CORTLAND 
Championship Ball 


Now with longer-wearing Nylon-Dacron re- 
inforced felt cover. Plays better, stays 
livelier, provides more uniform bounce game 
after game. Officially adopted for 1955 
World's Professional Tennis Championships. 
Pressure-packed 3 toa can. 


On the Courts of the land .. . it’s 


CORTLAND 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
Cortland Line Company, Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 





CHAMPIONSHIP 


. y 


Official Tour Ball 


New Wilson“Championship’ wins exclusive all-match adoptio 
for 1955-56 World Professional Tennis Championship Tou 


There’s good reason for this new Wilson ball’s popularity 
in top tennis circles. A new fluffy mixture of dacron, nylon 
and wool covers its 100% pure rubber heart, makes it the 
most controllable and longest lasting ball in the game today. 

You can get some tomorrow—at no extra cost—wher- 
ever quality sports equipment is sold. 

And while you’re there, look for the exact duplicates of 
the two great Wilson rackets shown above... the Tony 
Trabert* Personal model (bow at left) and the Jack 
Kramer* Autograph. These models won world champion- 
ships for Jack and Tony and can help make you a cham- 
pion, too. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc, 





